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KEEP YOUR COUNTRY BEAUTIFUL 


A Place in the Sun 



When the Sun shines on London it is specially welcomed by many of the animals at the 
Zoo. These three giraffes are waiting in the sunshine at the door of their stable for the 
keeper to let them out into the open. 


TEN BAD LITTLE GIRLS 


THE BEGGAR’S BALL 

AN EVENING IN BERLIN 

Five Hundred Miserable People 
Have a Good Time 

THE CAR THAT RAN THROUGH 
THE BALLROOM 

By a Continental Correspondent 

The world is full of a number of tilings, 
as it. L. S. said ; good and bad tilings, 
sad and . glad things, sublime and 
ridiculous and commonplace tilings. 

There arc fantastic tilings also ; and 
surely none more fantastic than tlie 
Beggar's Ball of which news comes to us 
from Berlin. ’ 

The idea gives one something of a 
shock at first, yet we have had a 
Beggar’s Opera, and why not a Beggar’s 
Ball ? The only really'shocking thing 
about it is that there should still be 
beggars in the world. So long as this 
is the case why should not beggars, once 
in a blue moon, have a Tittle fun like 
other mortals ? Most of us, surely, like 
to think of these miserables being happy 
once in a way. 

Curious Dancing 

From all accounts' they seem to have 
had a lot of fun. The ball lasted till 
six in the morning, arid there were 500 
guests, men and women, all beggars or 
wives and daughters of beggars, except 
tlie members of the jazz-band, the 
artistes engaged to entertain the guests, 
and the waiters who served the refresh¬ 
ments. r 

There was dancing—not very up-to- 
date dancing, it is true, but who minded 
that ? An old beggar with a wooden leg 
danced all by himself and laughed as 
uproariously as anyone when he tumbled 
down and was picked up. There were 
many cripples, of course, some of them 
well known by those who walk the streets 
of Berlin. One old man who had lost 
both legs wheeled himself along in a tiny 
cart on which lie had stuck a number as 
though it were a motor-car ; he rolled up 
and down the ballroom floor all niglit, 
booting jovially to warn the dancers out 
of his way. 

Lordly Guests 

There were blind beggars who sat 
enjoying the music and asked “What’s 
tlie joke ? ” whenever some funny 
incident set the room roaring with 
laughter. There were timid beggars 
who had not been long in the profession 
and swaggering beggars who had made 
their fortune and thought themselves 
infinitely superior to their fellows. But 
even the lordliest of them all, the man 
with one arm who has a wolfhound to 
beg for him as well as two monkeys which 
he hires out by the day to organ-grinders 
who have none, knew what it was to be 
cold and to go hungry and had learned 
to grasp with both hands the comfort 
and pleasure of the moment.- 

There were certainly no bored people 
at the Beggar’s Ball. 


A t Abidjan on the Ivory Coast a 
strange tiling lias happened. 
Teachers have beamed with joy be¬ 
cause ten little girls have shown, not 
examples of good conduct, but signs of 
bad behaviour. 

There are no boys at the school, and 
their bad conduct raises no enthusiasm 
at all. Why, then, is tliere wild delight 
in the teacher’s heart when girls are 
mischievous ? 

In most tribes < the African girl 
becomes her uncle’s property when she 
is 14. She has to marry any man lie 
chooses, and probably her husband will 
have several other wives. He will make 
them work very hard for him, and will 
beat them if he is angry. Although tlie 
women do nearly all the work of the 
village they are not allowed-to take 
part in the Village Council and are 
always treated by the men as if they 
were only fit to be slaves. 

The Christian missionaries have deter¬ 
mined to improve the lot of the African 
women. Why should they be worn out 
at 40, overworked and downtrodden ? 
Tlie missionaries asked that question 
as they looked at the jolly little brown 
girls playing in the bush. So long as 
tlie African woman went on believing 
that she was too stupid to be anything 
but a man’s drudge nothing could be 
done, and the missionaries saw that 


they must begin by teaching her to 
read and write and do arithmetic. 

So ten little girls were induced to join 
the no little boys at Abidjan, and it 
must have been difficult to get their 
parents to consent. Why should a girl 
learn to read when she was going to be 
an agricultural labourer, a coolc-gcneral, 
and a nurse rolled into one ? 

At first the little girls were so shy 
and meek that the teachers seemed to 
be wrong and the fathers right. That 
poor-spirited thing tlie African girl 
seemed fit for nothing but hoeing in 
the tropical sun at her master’s bidding. 

But after a bit one of tlie little girls 
proved to be human, and then another, 
and another. The first signs of mischief 
enchanted the teachers. 

The missionaries hope to teach the 
girls other things beside book-learning, 
and perhaps they will be able to save 
many lives by showing the girls how to 
care for babies. At present out of 
every hundred babies born on tlie Ivory 
Coast about sixty die. It is not too much 
to say that every African will benefit 
from the education of the women. 

A boarding school for girls open to 
five tribes, all speaking different tongues, 
has just been opened at Dabou. The 
teachers have a difficult task before 
them; wc think everyone will admire their 
pluck in tackling such a Tower of Babel. 


AN ENGINE S DASH 

FOR FREEDOM 

Seeing Red and Running 
Wild 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURE OF A 
RUNAWAY 

I11 a siding at Spalding a rather 1 harm¬ 
less-looking locomotive stood at rest 
with five goods wagons behind it. 
Suddenly it moved. 

There would have been nothing un¬ 
common about that if the driver and 
the fireman had been aboard, but they 
were having a few minutes off. Nothing 
was farther "from their thoughts than 
that llieir patient old engine should 
display a will of its own. 

They rubbed their eyes, but there 
was no doubt about it. The old goods 
locomotive which had never given them 
a moment’s anxiety had turned Bol¬ 
shevik-. It saw red. It must have done 
so, for flic signals were against it. 

Ignoring the signals the goods engine 
rushed passed them, gathering speed 
as it went. The driver and fireman had 
made a dash for it, but the runaway was 
too quick for them. It crashed from the 
siding to tlie main line like a rogue 
elephant through the jungle. 

Clearing the Line 

Soon it became clear what was in the. 
engine’s boiler where its brain is kept. 
It was making a dash for the line along 
which tlie Continental train runs each 
night from Doncaster to Harwich. 
Could its poor head have been turned by 
the hope of reaching the Continent ? 

The. signalman did his best to preserve 
it from destruction and to keep it from 
bringing destruction on other inoffensive 
trains or engines. He telephoned the 
news of the runaway along the line. 

All stations to Sleaford were warned 
to keep the line clear. At one station 
after another, as the old engine puffed 
and blundered past, attempts were 
made to jump on it and hold it up. In 
vain. Out for aholiday, the goods engine 
trailed its load of five wagons behind it, 
banged on through Pinchbeck (who but a 
goods engine would have thought of a 
station named like that ?), through 
Gobcrton, Gannington, andHelpringham. 

By now its steam was running out. 
Slowly the runaway came to its senses 
and to a standstill. The perfect day 
ended for it at Helpringham, after a 
run of 15 miles. But what an afternoon ! 


A NATION’S GIFT TO LONDON 

As a recognition of the establishment 
of a School of Slavonic Studies at London 
University tlie Government of Czecho¬ 
slovakia is giving .the University about 
-(40,000 to provide a home for the school. 

The Czecho-Slovakian Government 
declares that it' desires in this way to 
acknowledge the friendliness of the 
University in the tenth year of Czecho- 
Slovakian independence. 
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U.S. AND THE 
WORLD 

A LITTLE MORE HELP 
WITH PEACE 

> Will America Join the 
International Court of Justice l 

PREPARING THE WAY 

Slowly but surely America is drawing 
nearer to Europe in tlic'work for peace. 

Three.'or.four years ago, while still 
determined to keep out of the League, 
she expressed her. willingness to join' 
the' International' Court of Justice -at 
The Hague on certain-conditions. One 
of these conditions proved unacceptable 
to the other Governments and the 
matter fell through. But now the’aged 
American lawyer Mr. Eliftu Root has 
discussed the matter with a League 
committee of lawyers at Geneva and 
has come to an agreement with them. 

Questions of Law 

The difficulty had arisen from the 
fact of America- not being a member of 
the League Council like the other 
Great Powers. The League has been 
in the habit of consulting, the World 
Court whenever questions of law arise 
in which it is in doubt, and asking tire 
Court for what is called an advisory 
opinion.- It might easily happen that 
the Council might ask the Court for an 
opinion on a matter affecting the in¬ 
terests of America, so America made it 
a condition of joining that the Council 
should not ask the Court for an opinion 
without her approval on any matter 
which she chose to regard as affecting 
her interests. 

It was this suggestion that the Council 
of the League refused to agree, to. It 
said that it would give America greater 
power than any member of the Council 
had now to prevent matters she did 
not approve of from being submitted to 
the Court. . ' 

A Way Out 

But a. quite simple way out of the 
difficulty has now been agreed upon. 
The lawyers have agreed that whenever 
the Council (or the Assembly itself) wants 
to ask the Court for an opinion America 
shall be told and shall be free to talk 
the matter over with the Council; 
and, further,- that the Court itself shall 
tell America when it has been asked to 
give an. opinion and that America shall 
have the right to hold up the proceed¬ 
ings before the Court for a certain length 
of time and in the end to resign ; from the 
Court altogether if it docs something 
she does not approve of. v. , j 1. 

These arrangements will put America 
in a position as nearly equal to the other 
Powers in regard to Court matters as it 
is possible for any Government to be 
that remains outside the League. 

: -- t Electing Judges 

One. great. advantage of the new 
arrangement is that it 'means real co¬ 
operation between Arilerica and the 
League. When the Council and As¬ 
sembly are electing judges for the Court 
America’s:- representative, .will - actually. 
takc : part in their proceedings and she 
will.have, a .representative at.Geneva 
who will exchange view’s with the 
Council and the Assembly whenever 
the question -comes up of an advisory 
opinion in wEich she" is interested) \ 

Of course,' the new arrangement, will 
have to be approved first by.the Council, 
then .by the Assembly, and then by 
all the Governments or Parliaments of 
the nations, including the. American 
Senate ; but. there is. every hope that 
these approvals will be forthcoming. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Duala.. Doo-abl-ah 

Fanti , .v. . .. . . Fahn-te 

Hausa . -. ... -.. . . . .Hows.-sah 

Suva . . . . , • Soo-vah 

Urga . . .. . . . . . . , Oor-gah 

Yoruba . . ... Yo-roo-bah 


THE HOME OF 
THE BLIZZARD 

Where the Weather 
Begins 

COMMANDER BYRD’S 
LOST PLANE 

. .Where’ -Commander Byrd and his 
two’companions are in camp in the 
Antarctic they felt an icy gale which 
roared past them at 150 miles an hour. 

When the wind blows at half that 
speed in Liverpool or London slates 
are blown off, chimneys topple, a nd there 
is news at Lloyd’s of wreck’s at sea. But 
150.miles an hour ! It lifted the Fokker 
aeroplane where’it lay on the ice and. 
dashed it to pieces a mile away. The 
gale hurled blocks of snow from the 
mountains into the faces of the men try¬ 
ing to hold the plane down. 

The men had tried to pile snow on the 
plane for a whole day as the gale gathered 
force. But at the climax of the gale their 
shovels were wrested from them and the 
plane went away like a boy’s kite. 

Cause of the Storms 

Such gales happen in the Antarctic. Sir 
Douglas Mawson was unlucky enough 
some years ago, when on an Antarctic 
.expedition, to choose a base where 
blizzards swept down on him as through 
a funnel four and five days a week. 

, Sir Douglas called the scene of his 
exploration the Home of flic Blizzard. 
From Commander Bj'rd’s experience 
it seems that these terrible gales may 
have more than one 1 home in . the 
Antarctic. A great cap of high atmo¬ 
sphere covers the Antarctic, and from 
its rim cold air flows ceaselessly down. 

It is the downward flow of air which 
causes these terrible storms. If it 
were - possible to establish stations all 
round-the Antarctic the forecasting of 
weather for the Southern- Hemisphere 
would become simple. 

THE TYRE OF THE BIBLE 
An Explanation 

. We much regret that in a recent 
article on Tyre the writer confused the 
relation between the Tyre of the Bible 
and the Tyre of the Bahrein Islands. , 

In ancient days one of the Bahrein 
Islands in the Persian Gulf was named 
Tyrus. Here "'the'. Phoenicians "lived, 
and from here they moved northward 
to the Syrian seaboard, building on the 
coast of - Phoenicia a town which they, 
called" Tyrus,- after their old island 
home, This Tyrus was the' Tyre of 
thd Bible, which Jesus visited and which 
Solomon had known. Our writer, un¬ 
happily, wrote as if the Tyre of the 
Bahrein Islands. was the Tyre, of the 
Bible ; he should have made it clear 
that the Bible city was the second Tyre, 
on the Syrian coast. 

- . Today the names of botli these'Tyres 
have gone' from the map ; gone, too, 
are their, people. For a thousand years 
they were-one of .the most wonderful 
nations. They explored all known- seas. 
They discovered Britain. v . :i 

But. they are lost for ever in that 
mysterious abyss of Time which.swallows 
nations and peoples. The very names 
of - their two homes are gone from the 
map, and" what man in all the world 
today can call himself a' Phoenician ? 

. Lo , all our pomp oj yesterday . 

.. Is one: with Nineveh and Tyre. 


THE LONELY ISLAND IN TOUCH 
WITH THE WORLD 

A message from Tristan da . Cunha 
describes the great delight of the in¬ 
habitants of that lonely island on re¬ 
ceiving the wireless set sent to them by 
readers of the African World. The 
island is now for the first time in touch 
with the outside- w-prld, being able to 
receive from Chelmsford and other short¬ 
wave stations. 


THE ELEPHANT S 
WAY ? 

HOW IT REMEMBERS ITS 
ENEMIES 

An Old Legend Proved True 
at the Melbourne Zoo 

USES OF A TRUNK 

By Our Natural Historian 

One of the most familiar of nursery 
stories lias an affronted elephant for its 
suffering hero, and a petulant tailor as 
the villain. 

The elephant, in the habit of rceeiying 
’food from the shops it visits, pops its 
trunk in at a tailor’s door, finds him 
in surly mood, and receives a. savage 
prick on the trunk from his needle. 
A day or Iwo later the mindful elephant 
returns and squirts muddy water over 
the tailor and his world 

That is - all nonsense, says Science ;' 
the elephant’s mind is not such as to 
realise that to squirt water over a man 
and his work Would be an act of ven¬ 
geance. The elephant would not know 
that he resented such treatment; it 
enjoys having water cast over it, and 
would more reasonably expect the man 
to enjoy it. 

What Queenie Knows 

Now in Australia there is a famous 
pet elephant at the Melbourne Zoo, 
and Queenie, as she is named, has been 
caught in the -very act of carrying out- 
the old story. Children tease Queenie, 
finding it safe to do so because she is 
separated from them by a barrier. 

Nevertheless Queenie is ,n wise ele-' 
pliant and probably knows quite as 
much as. the elephant in the story is 
supposed to have known. As a crowd 
.of children gathered before the barrier, 
the other day she suddenly filled her 
trunk with water and, with an aim 
that would have done credit to a fire¬ 
man, drenched them all. 

Now it is obvious that this elephant 
knows that she has a weapon in her 
trunk when it is used as a hose-pipe.' 
She can pick up a p>in with it, she can 
pick up a man with it, she can place a 
child on her back with it. And Queenie 
has shown that'she is perfectly conscious 
of the effectiveness, of, the trunk as a 
gigantic syringe. ... 

- Brain and Trunk 

’ The trunk is, more than.a.hand to the 
elephant; it is one of the most versatile 
and perfect . organs in Nature. A 
wounded elephant, far from river or 
lake,' will lower its trunk down its 
throat and draw- fluid from its stomach 
to spout over its aching hurt. 

The work of the hand has developed 
the human brain ; the finding, of tasks 
for the hand has increased the power and 
inventiveness of the brain. The braih and 
trunk of an elephant have for ages worked 
similarly in partnership, and there was" 
brain behind the action of Queenie. She 
has made feasible flic old story of the 
elephant’s . revenge prompted by a 
memory which is among the best in all 
the animal world. Picture on page 3. 

SOMETHING WRONG WITH 
THE ATMOSPHERE 
A Hospital’s Disappointment 

Atmospherics are troublesome to the 
listener, but sometimes they are nothing 
less than tragic to the broadcaster. ' 

An appeal on behalf of the Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson Hospital was broad¬ 
cast by a distinguished speaker, and it 
was hoped that J4000 would be sent in 
response. At least the hospital expected 
to get £1000. But it happened that 
atmospherics spoiled the appeal, and only 
£20 was received. 

We hope 2 L O will repeat the oppor¬ 
tunity for this most worthy cause. 


WHEN BABYLON 
WAS YOUNG 

And When Men Made 
the Alphabet 

THE YEAR’S WORK AT KISH 

In-the great city of Kish there were 
Princes of Sumer before the Deluge. 

The tide marks of the Deluge are left 
below the ruins of forgotten greatness at 
Kish, even as they.are at Ur of the 
Chaldees, as Mr. Leonard Woolley 
recently found. 

At Kish Professor Langdon of 
Oxford is" occlipied; like the excavators 
at -Ur, in pushing our knowledge of 
the-dawn-of civilisation in Asia farther 
and farther back. . The relics of the 
Deluge have a date of 3400 years before 
Christ. The first Sumerians lived and 
built in Kish 5000 years before the 
■ Christian era. 

, Eight hundred years after that men 
could write. In-the beginning they made 
patterns on their black pottery. ” They 
cast red pots on the potter’s wheel and 
began first to scratch and then to paint 
patterns on them. Writing began with 
painted pictures on clay tablet and 
stone, but about ,4200 b.c. the pictures 
began to take the form of a script and 
lettered symbols. Writing as we know 
it had begun. 

Chariots in the Tombs 

That is one of the most interesting 
discoveries which Professor Langdon 
has made at Kish in the last year’s work. 
It tells us that writing began 6000 years 
before the typewriter came. 

There arc many other fine things-dis- 
closed by the excavations at Kish which 
show how civilisation progressed from 
its earliest known origin to the age of 
Nebuchadnezzar. There are the vaulted 
brick tombs of the Princes of Sumer in 
which ' the mighty dead took their 
two-wheeled 'and four-wheeled chariots 
with them. 

Even then vanity was not absent 
from the lives of men and women. 
There has been found a manicure set 
and a vanity case, and a model of a 
chariot' dated about 4000 b.c.) which 
could only have been used for racing. 

There are royal tombs, and the 
remains of a great temple where the 
Sumerians or Akkadians worshipped 
when Babylon was young. 


THINGS SAID 

Glory -1 Never disc that word.to'mc. 

- - .' ’ " Marshal 'Pock 

We must build decent seaside hotels; 

Sir Herbert WaVicr' 

The hand of the spoiler is rampant in 
■Devon. The Mayor of Exeter 

Anyone not in favour of peace should 
go. into an asylum. -Viscount Cecil ... 

I am determined that the New York 
stage shall be decent. Mayor of New York 
.- Few- of our landscape painters could 
say which end of a cow rises first. 

Lord Dewar 

What you throw away, may be your 
own, but the streets are not. ' 

Mr. Ji M. fate •’ 
We Dutch are not so silly as the post¬ 
cards aikl the gin advertisem ents show us. 

Mine, van Ammers-Kiiller 
“ Abandon thought all ye who enter, 
here ” is written above the 'door of the 
Supcr-Kinema. Miss Clcmencc Dane . 

If a boy learns to play games at school 
he will waste no time in watching pro¬ 
fessionals. Dr. Cyril Norwood ■: 

If parents cannot give equality. to 
their children, how can they expect the 
State to do it ? Lady A kor 

We are the only nation that. has 
reduced its army year by year con¬ 
tinuously since the Armistice; 

The Prims Minister 

S’YOtr 
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AEROPLANE ARMCHAIR • POSTCARDS OF THE KING • A SUDDEN SHOWER 



New Home Tor Trout—These men are restocking a Scottish loch with young trout. The 
pails had to be carried for miles over the hills from the nearest road. 





Armchair Aerobatics — Not many people would care to occupy this armchair. It is the 
invention of a French airman and is intended for use by parachutists and other trick flyers. 



A Quick Way Through London—A remarkable impression Primrose Time Again—Only when primroses make their appear- Postcards of the King—Fifty thousand postcards of the King 

of speed is given by this picture, taken from Westminster ance in field and hedgerow do we feel that spring has really come. in the garden of Oraigwell House are being sold for charity. 

Bridge, of a new motor-boat passing at 35 miles an hour. Here is a happy picture of a little girl who welcomes the sunny days. Here are ten thousand of them hanging up to dry. 



An Unexpected Shower—Queenie, an elephant at the Melbourne Zoo, had a cold welcome for Inside and Outside—This picturegtaken inside a cage at the London Zoo, shows what a crowd 
some boys who went to see her. She blew water over them, as shown here. See page 2. of visitors looks like from the point of view of the chimpanzee. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
AND THE LEAGUE 

Would He Have Liked It? 

A LITTLE REMINDER FROM 
MR. COOLIDGE 


4 


COULD WE LIVE 
NEAR THE POLES? 

WHAT DO EXPLORERS 
. SAY ? 

The Effect of an Arctic Spell 
on Our Daily Life 

THE ICE AGE NOT FOR US 

For years past Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
the intrepid explorer of the North, 
has been, writing and lecturing on The 
Friendly Arctic. Nowarival call is raised; 

Commander Byrd, whom winter has 
overtaken in'the icy South, has .been 
wirelessing descriptions of the softened 
splendours of the Antarctic as a normal 
abode for man, We are reminded: of the 
immortal phrase in Dickens, Codlin’s 
the friend, not Short.” 

These two heroic men, not realising 
that they are exceptions to the common 
run of humanity, fondly imagine that 
the perils and privations which they 
endure throughout hazardous expedi¬ 
tions for which they have specially nerved, 
fitted, and equipped themselves may be 
safely and cheerfully borne as the daily, 
unbroken lot of men, women, and child¬ 
ren soft and sleek from the comforts 
of crowded civilisation: 

Eskimos and Penguins 

The Eskimos have done it in the 
North, they say ; the penguins do very 
well in the South ; why not we ? The 
answer is, of course, that the Eskimos, 
hardy, brave, and fearless though they 
may be, are a backward if not a de¬ 
generate people who have retreated 
from the main stream of life through 
inability to tolerate the competition of 
the general run of- mankind. 

We have just passed through a season 
which forms an unforgettable answer to 
this summons from*the North and the 
South. Civilisation cannot well exist at 
the Poles. Byrd’s men who are now on 
land have to face the prospect of a 
night four months long. During that 
time they will not have a bath ; they 
will be fortunate if they are able to 
wash or shave. There will be no fresh 
food for them; only the stores which the 
ship carried, increased, perhaps, by a few 
seals and penguins caught at the ice foot. 

When the Arctic Came to Us 

We need not go to the Poles to dis¬ 
cover the effects of their climate upon 
the daily life of nations which have 
inherited the gifts of some thousands of 
years of culture and commerce. The 
Arctic came to us. The result was that 
to a great extent our communications 
wcre'.paralysed. Ships froze far out from 
port and could not deliver food, fuel, 
or the raw material of manufactures. 
Trains froze and broke down; tele¬ 
grams and telephones were shoi;t- 
circuited by broken wires. 

There have been many miles of 
streets in London where water lias been 
as scarce as in a desert, where.frozen 
boilers and radiators have left the houses 
as cold- as farthest Norway. We find 
that we could not have light or heat 
from gas there. 

Frozen Gas 

This was one of the things which 
could not have been perceived. In the 
pioneer days of gas its opponents 
imagined dwellings and cities blown up 
by the explosive ; they never dreamed 
that gas would freeze. But freeze it did. 
We have all known the gas in the mains 
condense on the frozen iron like the 
warm air of a room on a frost-chilled 
window and become solid ice in the 
pipes. . Street lamps were extinguished 
by the hundred, and hurricane lamps 
were in use as substitutes for them. 

That is what Arctic conditions do 
when they come for a brief spell to 
civilisation. If civilisation wont to the 
Poles it would find those conditions' 
chronic. The cold would put out of 
action practically all the mechanical 
and scientific contrivances upon- which 
our communal life depends. 


CANTERBURY BELL 

From Deanery to 
Bishopric 

The Dean of Canterbury has. been 
made a bishop. Our Mother Church- 
will be sad to lose her Canterbury Bell. 

Dr. Bell, who wns made Dean of 
Canterbury by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
has now- been made Bishop of Chichester 
by Air. Baldwin, so that the first dean 
appointed , by the last' Government is 
apparently To be the last bishop ap¬ 
pointed by the present : Government. 

; ' Everybody will be pleased. Dr. Bell 
is only 45, and is the second youngest 
bishop in England. .He .is an. old 
Westminster boy, and was - once a 
Yorkshire curate. His father is still a 
Canon of Notwicl'i Cathedral. 

Open to All 

All who love Canterbury niust re¬ 
joice in the continued popularity of 
Dr. Bell, for it was he who threw the 
cathedral open to all visitors, and made 
a‘ visit to it intensely interesting by 
placing the-neat little cards containing 
descriptions of the. chief points of 
interest. .Dr. Bell also started the 
company of Friends of the Cathedral, 
and the C.N. would be glad if a few of 
its readers would join this., company as 
a memorial of the' Dean’s association 
with the Mother Church of the land. 

We are interested to be reminded that 
not only is Dr. Bell’s father still active 
in Norwich Cathedral, but the new 
Bishop’s mother’s mother is still alive. 
At Chichester the young Bishop will find 
among his friends the oldest Dean in 
England, Dean Hannah, who is 85. 

Wc' wish Bishop Bell a long and 
happy life in the beautiful cathedral 
town of Chichester. 


A COUNTRY WITH A 
CHANCE FOR EVERYBODY 
Jenny Lee Goes to Parliament 

A miner’s daughter of twenty-four 
is now an M.P. 

The nicest people of all parties are 
glad that Miss Jenny Lee has become a 
member of Parliament. Her triumph' 
is a proof that our islands give all of 
us a fair chance. 

Miss Lee’s father and grandfather 
were both miners at Lochgellv near 
Dunfermline in Scotland. She went to 
the elementary school, but she won a 
scholarship for a higher grade school, 
and she went on winning scholarships, 
prizes, and bursaries that carried her 
through Edinburgh University. 

One of her opponents in the election 
was a woman and the other was heir 
to an earldom. A hundred years ago 
people would-have smiled at the notion 
that a miner’s daughter could win a 
seat in Parliament at all, and they would 
have thought it hopeless if she were 
opposed by a lord. But today it docs 
not matter whether you are peer or 
commoner, man or woman, rich or 
poor. Conservative, Liberal, or Labour. 
Miss Jenny Lee happens to be Labour. 

Every child at an elementary school 
has the same cliancc as Jenny Lee, M.P. 
That is why her arrival-in the House 
of Commons has an interest which 
transcends all party politics. 


THE 5.45 PLAY 
London’s Children’s Theatre 

The attractive new programme of 
the Children’s Theatre is proving very 
popular. There are two one-act plays 
and two most welcome revivals. 

We most warmly commend this 
entertainment to those who would have 
a jolly hour or two from a quarter-to- 
six each night, and we. congratulate 
Miss -Joan Luxton on the continued 
success of one of the most interesting 
stage experiments of our time. 

The theatre is at 81, Ended Street; 
wot far from -the -British Museum, and 
the prices arc from 6d. up to 5s. gd, 


Till? ONE-WAY POLL 

Mussolini’s Robots Speak 

AUTOMATIC GENERAL 
ELECTION 

It is'the Automatic Age and Mussolini 
has invented the Automatic' Elector. 
This elector is a Fascist. No others 
need apply. 

The way in . which the Duce touched 
the button of the Automatic Elector is 
as follows. A list was prepared of the 
400 Government candidates, who were 
all on the .Grand National Fascist 
Council’s list. 

Each of Italy’s nine million electors 
when he arrived at one of the 17.000 
polling - booths received two ballot 
papers. One was coloured white, red, 
and green (the Italian national colours) 
and the other was plain white. 

The Fateful Question 

On both papers was printed the fateful 
question: “ Arc you in favour of the 
Grand National Fascist Council’s list of 
candidates? ” In other words. Are 
you for Mussolini ? 

The red, white, and green paper, said 
Yes; the white paper said No. 

It was so simple, quite fool-proof in 
fact, an investment with 100 per cent 
return guaranteed, unless any voters 
were so simple as to say No to Mussolini. 

Few were prepared for that, so the 
400 coupon candidates were returned in 
a body. Everything went off very 
quietly. No opposition, ho heckling, 
not much expense, and all over quickly. 

What an example for a free country! 
Perhaps it would not work in Britain 
but, as Mr. Baldwin once said, England 
has not much fancy for Dictator?. 


20,000 POOR SPARROWS 
A Pitiful Disaster 

Something very sad has happened in 
Australia to the cockney sparrow, which 
many years ago joined the other English 
emigrants in that home away from-home. 

In the terrific thunderstorm which 
made it impossible to finish the New 
South Wales cricket match at Sydney 
20,000 of them were beaten to the ground 
and died. 

It is supposed that in the first blasts 
of tire storm they clustered • for shelter 
in the big Morcton Bay fig trees which 
shade the public-school grounds of 
Bay Street in the Sydney suburb of 
Botany. ■ The deluge of rain beat 
them to the ground and drowned them. 
The school children sorrowfully gathered 
them together for burial. 

It is strange that these plucky ad¬ 
venturers, who are so like the English 
people themselves, in the. way they 
adapt themselves to every clime and 
surroundings, should have been thus 
caught unawares. They have been so 
clever in making the country their own. 
It is said that when sparrows were first 
sent for from England to deal with 
insect pests in Australia the invitation 
was really extended to the hedge sparrow, 
and the cockney bird went instead. 

They soon, left the town for the corn¬ 
fields (in New Zealand as well as in 
Australia) and the farmers are by no 
means sure that they pay for their keep. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS 
A Hippo for a Centenarian 

■ The Zoological Society of New York 
lias wished the Zoological Society of 
London many happy returns of its 
birthday, and has sent a pigmy hippo¬ 
potamus as a little token of esteem. The 
newcomer is a lady, and is six years old. 

The two societies have always been 
great friends, and have helped each 
other in every way. After the war, when 
our stock was low. New York sent us 
sea lions, birds, and small mammals to 
."mark the Armistice. . .. • > 

The pigmy hippo marks the London 
Zoo’s hundredth birthday. • -■ 


President Coolidge was not a man of 
many words, but just before he retired 
into private life to become plain Calvin 
Coolidge again he spoke a few which 
someday will be well remembered of 
him. They dealt with the topic of 
entangling alliances. . 

Every American knows about en¬ 
tangling alliances. The words are as 
firmly rooted in his mind as the 
Washington monument. In fact they 
are the Washington monument, for the 
American believes^ that the great first 
President used them to warn the United 
States against entangling itself with 
Europe. 

A Warning Against War 

President Coolidge - reminded the 
American people on Washington's birth¬ 
day that Washington never coined the 
famous and bothering phrase. He 
warned America against alliances which 
would mean banding themselves with 
one nation against others. His warning 
was against war. He never warned the 
American people, and never would have 
warned them, against an association 
to preserve peace.. 

It was Jefferson, not Washington, 
who spoke of entangling alliances. 

President Coolidge, by declaring that 
Washington’s advice had no reference 
" to an association of practically all, 
nations in an attempt .to recognise their 
common interests and to discharge 
their common obligations,’’ said the 
kindest of all possible words for- the 
League of Nations by implying that 
Washington would have favoured it. 

That is what the- best minds in 
America think, and the C.N. would not 
be the stout admirer of George Washing- 1 
ton that it is if it did not think so too. 

SAILING THE SEAS ALONE 
A Lifeboat’s Adventure 

A Spanish steamer lately picked up, 
400 miles from the Canaries, a lifeboat 
containing three starving men. 

Their tale is one which brings home 
even more than shipwreck the perils of 
the sea. - : ' 

The lifeboat was a patent one, 
constructed by a Dutch sailor, Captain 
Schuttevaer, who had made it unsink- 
able, and declared that with its sails it 
could navigate any seas. ‘ 

The sailing Dutchman set out with 
three other men to cross the Atlantic 
last year. Then the Atlantic took a 
hand. It blew him back with damaged 
sails into Plymouth. ■ 

There he stayed till last January, 
Again he sailed, this time with two other 
men, making for New York by way of the 
Azores. He took provisions for 65 days. 

The ocean had given him one warning. 
It now handled him roughly. It tossed 
him hither and thither, and the whole of 
his desperate story has yet to be told. 
But it was 76 days after he had started 
that his lifeboat was picked up qoa.miles 
from anywhere that he had tried to reach. 

It is a story which throws a vivid light 
on the perils that men like Alan Gerbault, 
an old hero of the C.N., encounter when 
they sail the seas alone. ,- 


WHAT LONDON THROWS AWAY 

Keeping London clean and disposing 
of its rubbish costs two million pounds 
a year. ,,,. 

The quantity of house and (trade 
rubbish collected every year is qyjjr a 
million and a quarter tons. r.r 

There is thrown every year into dust¬ 
bins over 300,000 tons of fuel that 
could be used, and if used would be- 
worth ^160,000. bn 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



A HUGE ICEBERG GLACIER 
It is estimated that the Muir 
Glacier, one of the biggest in 
Alaska, in warm weather dis¬ 
charges into the sea thirty million 
cubic feet of ice a day. 






THE ESKIMO’S TENT 
The Greenland Eskimos are now 
beginning to set up their tupiks 
or summer tents, which consis't 
of sealskins prepared during 
the winter on wooden frames. 


THE SEA-SLUG SEASON 
The season has now begun at 
Peter the Great Bay for catching 
sea-slugs, which arc netted or 
speared by Chinese fishermen 
and dried for eating. 


THE STORKS ARRIVE 
The white storks are now ! jSi 
arriving in Holland and U. 
Denmark from North 
Africa for the nesting 
season, flying in im¬ 
mense flocks. They 
i return year after year 
to the same spot. 


A TL ANTIC 


STEAMING VENEZUELA 
It is now the beginning of the 
hot and wet season in Venezuela, 
where in the Orinoco basin the 
temperature is often over 90 
degrees Fahrenheit. 



THE SLUGGISH BENUE 
The Niger's biggest tri¬ 
butary, the Benue, is now 
so low ar.d sluggish that 
it has no perceptible 
flow, though after the 
summer rains it rises 
fifty feet or even more. 



SOUTH AFRICA’S WOOL 


RADIUM IN AUSTRALIA 


South Africa is an important 


According to a South Australian 


sheep-raising country, and her 


scientist great quantities of 


wool exports for this year are 


radium bearing ore exist in the 


estimated at 285 million pounds, 


rock ol Mount Painter, about 


an increase of twelve millions. 


37S miles north of Adelaide. 


A MAN MISSED BY FAME 
Where Would the Oil Kings 
Be Without Him ? 

In.this petrol age, when everything is 
going faster and faster, a great man who 
helped to make the wheels go round has 
passed away almost without notice. His 
name was Dr: Paul Dvorkovitz. 

Motorists have heard of Mr. Shell and 
Mr. Pratt, who turn our countryside into 
<t circus to advertise themselves, but 
what motorist at the filling-up station 
could say what Dr. Dvorkovitz had done 
for liquid fuel ? 

Dvorkovitz was the man who first put 
liquid fuel under the boiler. He made 
the discoveries which led to oil-driven 
steamships. He invented a way of 
enriching coal gas with oil. 

Bolshevik Russia threw him into gaol, 
threatened to execute him, but finally 
released him to work for the Mining 
Department. Luckily he escaped, and his 
last years were devoted to trying to turn 
coal into a cheaper smokeless fuel. 

A GOVERNMENT FINDS 
MILLIONS 

Treasure Trove in South Africa 

Out of the diamond diggings in 
Xamaqiidland on which the Cape Govern¬ 
ment spent £ 100,000 it hopes to clear 
over six millions sterling. 

That is a kind of Government trading 
which must make the mouths of many 
Chancellors of the Exchequer water. It 
compares with the profits made by the 
Postmaster-General by charging us 
thrce-lialfpencc for a penny stamp. It 
makes the old political cry of nincpence 
for fourpence look paltry. 

It is an odd reflection on the way of 
the world that while Governments so 
often lose money in trying to run 
national railways, or national lines of 
steamships and other means of transport 
which everyone wants, out of utterly 
useless things like diamonds they can 
make millions. 


A WORD FOR DE AAR 
A Town ol the Great Karroo 

De Aar came into the pages of the 
C.N. some weeks ago because, like 
Hamelin of old, it had been invaded by a 
plague of rats. 

In our anxiety to do justice to the 
invasion we did something less than 
justice to this brave little township of 
the Great Karroo. 

It is known as a railway junction, one 
of the most important in that respect of 
the Cape railways, and few who change 
there linger to note more than the dust 
which sweeps in from the Karroo in the 
heat of summer, or the winds that reach 
its platforms in winter. 

But beyond the station and its yards 
and sidings is a little town which makes 
the best of its lot, with which it is quite 
contented. It may well be, for it has its 
own big Dutch Reformed Church and 
two large schools, the Primary School 
with 500 pupils and the. Secondary 
School with 200. The schools have 
between them 23 teachers, and the C.N. 
is glad to receive a very polite and 
pleasant letter, albeit a trifle reproachful, 
from one of them, Mr. Phil Bouwer, who 
tells us these things of the town of which 
he is proud. 

One thing the schoolmaster tells us 
about De Aar most schoolboys will hear 
with envy. The town has electric light, 
pleasant houses, shops, a kinema—but 
above all it has gardens and a fruit 
market where fine apples are Gd. a dozen 
and peaches 20 a shilling. 

Carry on brave little De Aar ! It is 
the C.N’s hope that someday it may be 
the Swindon of South Africa. 


THE TRAIL OF THE DUST CART 

As this paragraph is being written at 
noon on March 22 a City dust-cart in 
John Carpenter Street, laden with waste- 
paper and quite uncovered in the wind, 
is scattering litter from end to end of the 
street, leaving a long trail of white paper 
behind as it leaves for the Embankment. 


A FOOL AND A HERO 
Our Sins Are Not Ours Alone 

There is a brave brown-policeman at 
Suva Harbour, Fiji, and his name is 
Salesi Swaro. 

One very dark night a stupid drunken 
seaman from the s.s. Sonoma threw him¬ 
self into the shark-infested waters. 

Without waiting to take off his cumber¬ 
some uniform Swaro plunged in to the 
rescue. The white man did not know 
what he was doing, and fought his 
rescuer, but Swaro overpowered him 
and got him to the wharf, where he 
managed to hold him up till a boat came. 

The Royal Humane Society has made 
Swaro an award for life-saving. In a 
report of the proceedings they give the 
name of the rescued man, who covered 
himself with shame and Swaro with 
glory that night. Let us hope he has 
turned to saner ways. Our sins are not 
our own affair, though we like to think 
so. The drunken man might have lost 
a hero’s life as well as his own. 


A SURPRISE FOR SIX. OLD 
LADIES 

There were six women who had toiled 
all their lives, and they were tired and 
old and sick. A kind lady came along 
and said “ You want a change and a 
rest." 

The women smiled. The lady might 
as well have said “ You want a coronet 
and, a coach.” 

, " Yes, you shall go,” she persisted. 
“ You shall go toBognor, like the King.” 

It seemed too good to be true, but 
they did go, and when they arrived at 
the Princess Mary Memorial Home of 
Rest they found six presents waiting for 
them. The Queen had brought them 
that morning, and had inspected their 
quarters to see that all was comfortable 
when her six tired friends arrived. 

We wish the dear- old ladies a very 
happy holiday 


THE LITTER LOUT AND 
HIS LITTLE PACKET 
A Word to a Few Great Firms 

A very sensible suggestion has been 
made by someone who lives on the 
South Downs and hates to see them 
littered with chocolate, cigarette, and 
camera-film wrappings. 

He wants the manufacturers to be 
patriotic enough to print on the wrap¬ 
pings a request that the paper or box 
should not be thrown down in a public 
place. Even the Litter Lout might start 
thinking if he saw the same request on 
every cigarette or chocolate packet he 
bought. 

Which manufacturer will lead the 
way ? He would do England a service, 
and win true gratitude. 

Perhaps our Nottingham friends the 
Players will begin. Or else somebody 
says it must be Wills. If not we are 
sure of Rowntrees. 

THE X-RAY ROLL OF 
MARTYRS 
One More Brave Man 

.Yet another martyr’s name, that of 
Dr. Lionel Sells, has to be added to the 
lengthening list of those- who, seeing 
in the X-ray a means of helping suffering 
humanity, have fallen victims to its 
unsuspected dangers. 

Dr. Sells knew ten years ago what his 
work with the X-ray had cost him, and 
what more he might have to pay for 
experimental investigation which began 
thirty years ago and was carried on 
through the South African War. 

Three years ago, when Dr. Hall 
Edwards fell a victim, he wrote to say 
that he had nearly lost his left hand, 
that his right hand was going, and he 
was never free from pain. 

Now his life has gone. We can only 
find consolation in the fact that the 
sufferings which he and others like 
him endured have saved countless 
other men from the same fate. 
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A Menace 

URiNG the next month the 
voice of the politician will be 
heard in the land. Few will be 
able to escape it. 

Nor should they, for all voters 
ought to know why they prefer 
to vote for one candidate rather 
than another. But is there any 
good reason why those who will 
be busy trying to win votes should 
set the whole nation, the bad 
example of working at their job 
seven days a week ? 

That is a question asked very 
plaintively by a famous country 
M.P. No candidate of any party 
would dare to say that he 
favours a seven-day working 
week for the people he is asking 
to vote for him. Every one of 
them would denounce the all¬ 
work week for everybody else. 
Then why break a good rule ? 

The seventh day of rest, apart 
from its religious claims, is more 
than a privilege. It is a necessity 
which in this country has become 
a national principle, and the last 
people of all to disregard it should 
be the candidates who wish to 
make good laws. 

Would it not be a very welcome 
decision if all candidates of all 
parties made a commonsense and 
fair British agreement that 
Sundays should be our political 
Armistice days ? No one would 
be a loser by such an arrange¬ 
ment ; all would be gainers. For 
it is a certainty that before this 
month of incessant speech-making 
is ended every candidate will be 
tired and hoarse, even by a six- 
day week of talking. 

An agreement on a Six-Day 
Week would be valued by 
millions as a strengthening of the 
old custom of a seventh day of 
rest. The M.P. who raised this 
question feared that if such a 
suspension of meetings on Sun¬ 
days was not agreed to all the 
parties would find themselves 
compelled, in self-defence, to hold 
Sunday meetings. 

We believe that whoever breaks 
our Sunday peace in this way will 
suffer more than he imagines. 
A Sunday Armistice is the fairest 
and soundest course, but if it is 
. rejected, either by parties or by 
individuals, and the question 
comes up before the quiet judg¬ 
ment of the electors, is it not 
likely that those who break our 
day of rest will suffer more by 
offending public thought and 
feeling than they would gain 
fi'om their meetings ? 

The idea that there are sections 
of the public who can only 
attend meetings on Sundajrs is 
not true when there are three or 
four weeks,of meetings available. 

We put this threat to our quiet 
, Sunday before our readers that 
they may think it out in all its 
bearings, and judge the judg¬ 
ments of those politicians who 
ask us to put our trust in them. 


Toujours La Politesse 

w like that story just tolcl of 
Marshal Joffre. It is worth 
remembering when things go wrong 
and tempers are rather frayed. 

“ I have no patience with French 
politeness,” said an Allied officer. 

“ It-means nothing. It is only wind.” 

The Marshal smiled. “ There is 
only wind in the tyres of my car,” he 
said, “ hut it saves me many a jolt! ” 

Ton jours la politesse! 

© 

A Mystery Tale of Bunyan 

J^/Jvstery stories have never been 
more popular than now; here 
is one about John Bunyan, but we 
cannot be sure of its truth. 

One day his gaolers heard music 
coming from the cell where Bunyan 
was imprisoned for conscience sake. 
They determined that he should not 
have such solace, and went to take 
his instrument away. But the music 
ceased as they drew near the cell, 
and they could find nothing to show 
how the music was made. From 
time to time the music sounded, but 
only Bunyan and his.book were found. 

What had happened was that 
Bunyan had made a flute ■ from a 
loose rail of his stool, and on hearing 
the gaoler’s step he would slip it 
back into its place and pore over 
his book. It is lucky for English 
literature that they did not confiscate 
his pen in place of his flute. 

The Film Talks 

’J’iie talking pictures have come. 

We hear of one with a lioymit 
in it, and there is a good deal of talk 
by a goil. In other words, it is a 
story of a hermit and a girl. 

We understand that the kincma men 
are now trying to invent a trans¬ 
lator that will tell us what the talking 
films arc saying. 

<3 

Two Ways of Being Happy 

Jf we are to believe most of the 
writers about the spirit of youth 
today v T e must sadly conclude that 
its consuming passion in all its spare 
hours is to amuse itself. An ever 
faster and faster pursuit of more and 
more amusement, all for one’s own 
precious self—that, it is said, is the 
governing aim of go-ahead youth. 
But it is not always so. 

It may be true of a certain number 
of the thoughtless, the brainless, and 
the heartless,-who catch the eye and 
seem to form a fashion ; but it is not, 
true of a far weightier number wfio 
do not seek to be seen or talked of. 

What, for example, of the Toe H 
members in Manchester who collect 
books from those who can spare them 
and distribute them personally in the 
hospitals ? _ Which has the greater and 
more real pleasure, the self-amuser or 
the amuser and sustainer of others? 


A Few Facts 

Tiie beginning of the Great/War was 
a small war. 

The League of Nations has stopped 
at least four small wars. 

It costs England less to support the 
League of Nations for a year than to 
build one torpedo-boat. 

We spend aid. a minute on the 
League. We spend £200 a minute on 
armaments. 

America thinks we must be able to 
pay our war debts if we can afford to 
spend so much on preparing for war. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

A traveller writes : I pin my faith to 
the British breakfast. We hope no¬ 
body will swallow the pin. 

0 ‘ 

J'rir.RE is no truth in the suggestion 
that Einstein draws up the Income 
Tax forms. 

0 

There is a great deal to be said, accord¬ 
ing to a doctor, for the English 
climate. Only it 
changes before 
you can say it. 

0 

Plants are said 
to have their 
feelings. Though 
they are not all 
sensitive plants. 

0 

gu Y British 
goods, reads a 
slogan, and keep 
the h o m c fires 
burning. ’ Surely 
we could do some¬ 
thing better than 
that with them ? 

0 

A rich man has 
left a million 
for the study of mankind. We have 
gained much experience for much less. 

0 

“ you can learn to write in six weeks,” 
says an advertisement. Now we 
understand the new novels., 

0 

A new rose has been named the Flapper. 

So whether there is an election or 
not it ought to make its mark. 

0 

M OST of us laugh at our dreams. Most 
of us, just now, have nothing else 
to laugh at. 

© 

A Prayer For Strength 

0 God, Who makest all things 
work together for good to them that 
love Thee, pour info our hearts such 
steadfast love to Thee that those 
desires which spring from Thee may 
not be turned aside by any temptation. 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
x unknown lady has offered £1000 
to Kensington Hospital for Chil¬ 
dren if nine others will give the same. 
^notiier unknown citizen lias sent 
£1000 to reduce the National Debt. 
Portuguese citizen lias given 
' the Queen’s Hospital for Children 
£1000 for a cot, as a token of sympathy 
“ with this most cultured and admir¬ 
able nation.” 


The Little Fellow 
Looking On 

By La Petite Europ6enne 

r J" 1 HE weather had turned dry and 

. cold, and it was fine to run 
about in the great square at Geneva, 
so the children had arranged to have 
races there. 

They had decided that each should 
use his favourite vehicle, whether it 
was some plaything or some means of 
transport. It was really a very 
exciting little show! 

About twenty boys and girls, be¬ 
tween seven and ten years old, had 
gathered there. One guided a scooter 
with much skill. Another mounted a 
tricycle brilliantly new. A third was 
showing off in a tiny motor-car. But 
the pick of the meeting was a small 
aeroplane all shining with colours and 
lettered like an air racer. ■ 

A New Arrival 

Few people were about the square, 
for the grown-ups were working at 
this time of day. 

Suddenly a new arrival appeared. 
He looked about seven. With the air 
of an elderly person he stood gazing 
at the little crowd of children, in¬ 
terested but not envious, though he 
had no toy with him. One wondered 
if the boy bad ever played with 
anything in his life. 

Approaching him I ventured to ask 
if he had no playthings. 

“ No, madame,” said he. 

And had he no little friends ? 

“No, madame.” 

But had he not a mother ? 

“ No, madame.” 

I hesitated to continue my questions, 
but after a pause I risked another, 

Had he not even a little ball ? 

“ No, madame.” 

“ Well, here are two francs,” I said, 
“ Go and buy one.” 

The child, much surprised, looked 
at me with some doubt, and then, 
without' a word, seized the money 
and ran off as fast as lie could. Poor 
mite ! I thought; he has no mother 
to teach him to say “ Thank you.” 
I turned absent-mindedly to look 
at the noisy young racers. 

Little, but Big-Hearted 

Five minutes had hardly passed 
when I perceived the little man back 
from the farther end of the square. 
He arrived like a rfDfcket. He was 
quite out of breath and as red as- a 
turkeycock, but he had nothing in 
his hand. 

“ What! You didn’t find a hall 
in the bazaar ? ” I asked. 

Then he took out of his pocket the 
tiniest ball that was ever sold, and; 
pushing something into my hand, 
said hurriedly: 

“ Here is one franc change; it 
cost less than you thought.” 

He had chosen the cheapest hall in 
the shop so as to give me hack some 
of the money ! , 

Dear lad, he had not been taught to 
say “ Thank you,” but his heart was 
worth much more than the thanks 
taught to many indifferent children. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If 11011-stop trains 
need any colon 
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PORTER BUDDEN DOES A GREAT THING 


THE MANY TONGUES 
OF AFRICA 

PROBLEM OF A MIGHTY 
CONTINENT 

The Search for a Common 
Written and Spoken Word 

THIRTY NEGRO LANGUAGES 

How is the African to be taught to 
read and write ? 

In big coast towns of the British 
Colonies, as we know, there are many 
English-speaking Africans. The Negroes 
of French Equatorial Africa and the 
Belgian Congo, where they are in touch 
with white men, speak French. In the 
Portuguese Colonies they understand a 
little Portuguese. 

But the tendency nowadays is for 
people to see that Africa, particularly 
the fine Negro races of the once Dark 
Continent, has its own culture and the 
means to develop it on African lines. 
At best only a small percentage of 
Africans speak European languages. 
But their own languages are so many 
that it is very difficult to decide which 
should be chosen as the common 
language when an African literature is 
to be created or collected. 

Some Problems Considered 

This is a problem which has been 
considered by the International Insti¬ 
tute of African Languages and Cultures. 
The meeting, which took place a few 
weeks ago in Berlin, under the chair¬ 
manship of Lord Lugard, one of the 
greatest English administrators who ever 
served in Africa, considered the situation 
thoroughly, but its conclusions will not 
reach a practical form for some time. 

Let us consider some of its problems. 

There are three main divisions of 
peoples in Africa, the Berbers of the 
North, the Pygmies who live in the 
forests in all parts of the interior, and 
the Negro races. 

The Berbers, who are not Negroes 
but akin to Europeans, have a number 
of languages of their own, but all speak 
and understand Arabic. They have 
their own culture, their own books, and 
their own writing. 

Strange But Important Tongues 

' The Pygmies have one remaining 
language, that of the South African 
Bushmen. Otherwise they speak the 
tongues of the Negroes among whom 
they live. 

But the Negro peoples, who number 
only 40,000,000, less than the popula¬ 
tion of Great Britain, speak no less than 
thirty main languages and hundreds of 
dialects. The chief languages include 
such strange tongues as Twee, Fanti, 
Fulani, Duala, Kololo, Kikuyu, and 
Masai. These, we must remember, are 
important tongues, although we know 
little of them. But far more important, 
because far more general, are Swahili, 
the language spoken chiefly in British 
East Africa, and the two chief languages 
of our West African Colonies, Haussa 
and Yoruba. Swahili is spoken by 
nearly 7,000,000 people; Haussa by 
nearly 5,000,000 ; Yoruba by nearly 
3,000,000. Yet each of these tongues is 
still unknown to the vast majority of 
African Negroes. 

Seeking a Common Basis 

The great trouble has been that, 
though scholars and students, travellers 
and explorers, priests'and missionaries, 
traders and colonisers, have for genera¬ 
tion after generation descended on 
Africa from Europe for at least three 
centuries, none of them has ever been 
able to find a common basis for the 
African languages or to decide which 
tongue ■ would be easiest for general 
Understanding. That is the great 
question before those who are trying to 
solve this great problem. 

It is hoped and believed that a solu¬ 
tion will be found. After all, if you are 


T he saving of human life by prompt 
action is one of the deeds which all 
newspapers delight in recording ; what, 
then, can be said when a whole trainload 
of peopLe are saved ? 

That golden deed stands to the credit 
of Porter Frederick Budden, of Christ¬ 
church Station, Hampshire. 

The London express which does not 
stop at Christchurch at 8.30 p.m., but 
rushes through the station at full sixty 
miles an hour preparatory to ascending 
a long steep gradient to the first Bourne- 
anouth station, had passed the last 
station- before Christchurch and was 
swiftly approaching when a milk van, 
left outside an open gateway to the plat¬ 
form while the driver was in the station 
office, started to run backward, passed 
through the gateway and crossed the 
platform, the rear wheels fouling the lines 
on which the express was approaching. 


The crash of the van on the line’was 
heard by Porter Budden, who immedi¬ 
ately dashed to the telephone and called 
up the signal-box 500 yards away just 
in time to enable Signalman Reeves 
to set his signals at “ Danger ” as the 
express rushed up to his box. Equally 
swiftly the driver of the express saw the 
signal and brought his train to a standstill 
within ten yards of the obstructing van. 

Porter Budden and Porter Ricketts 
meantime had rushed up the line waving 
red hand lamps ; but that, of course 
would not have been in time if the 
signal-box had not been warned by the 
promptitude of Porter Budden. 

What might have happened but foi 
the instant action of one alert man is 
too appalling to contemplate. Here is 
life-saving on a great scale, worthy of 
recognition by all who appreciate pre¬ 
sence of mind in face of danger. 


A HERO COMES 
TO LLOYD’S 

STIRRING SCENE IN 
THE CITY 

Sixteen Men Who Returned 
to a Burning Ship 

THE CREW OF THE GOOD 
SHIP COURAGE 

There was a stirring moment at 
Lloyd’s the other day, a moment when 
insurance brokers, underwriters, ship¬ 
owners, and merchants forgot all about 
business and listened to the ringing of 
the Lutine bell for the men of the tank 
ship British Courage. 

This famous bell, saved from the wreck 
of the Lutine, is only rung for important 
announcements. The other day the 
crier rang it twice, and then announced 
that Captain Himsley, William Muckle, 
and James Murdoch had just been pre¬ 
sented in the Committee Room with 
. Lloyd’s silver medal, and that Captain 
Himsley was going to walk through the 
Underwriting Room. Then everyone 
was jostling to see that gallant man. 

Cargo of Crude Oil 

Lloyd’s silver medal is one of those 
few decorations not in the gift of the 
Crown which are so important that the 
recipients arc allowed to wear them on 
the right breast in uniform. 

This is how these three men, and 
Arthur Halcrow, now on an Admiralty 
•tanker, won their medals. 

On December 3 the steel screw motor 
tank ship British Courage left Port Said 
with a cargo of about 9000 tons of crude 
oil, Two days later a fire broke out, and 
Captain Himsley sent out SOS calls. 
Soon the whole top of the engine-room 
was a mass of flames as high as the 
funnel. The Chief Engineer ran out, his 
clothing ablaze, and died of his injuries. 

There was a possibility that the fuel 
tanks might explode at any minute and 
in turn explode the cargo of crude oil. 
Captain Himsley ordered his crew of 
38 into the boats, and before leaving 
went into every part of the perilous ship 
To make sure that no one was left. 

Loyal to Their Ship 

There were two boats, one in charge 
of Captain Himsley and the other in 
charge of the Chief Officer, and they made 
off in a rough sea for about half a mile, 
Then hove to for two hours, watching the 
burning ship. 

There was no explosion from the 
engine-room yet, and flames could be 
seen creeping along the boat deck. 
Captain Himsley told his men that there 
was so much danger that he could order 
no one back to the burning ship, but he 
believed there was a chance of saving 
her. At once 16 men volunteered to 
return, though they had saved their 
lives, and had only to wait to be picked 
up by the ships who had heard the SOS 
call. To go back was a great peril, but 
loyalty to their ship called them, and 
they went. 

Fighting the Fire 

By swamping the decks with buckets 
of sea water they succeeded in putting 
out the fire on the boat deck. Mr. 
Muckle, the Second Engineer, found his 
way through the smoke to the boiler- 
room and the steam stop valve, so that 
there was steam available for pumping 
water into the engine-room. . 

The Chief Engineer had died of the 
burns lie received when the fire broke 
out in the engine-room ; now brave men 
had to fight their way into that death¬ 
trap with sand and water. It took them 
27 hours to win their battle with the 
flames. Constantly the fire broke out 
afresh, and all night they stood by, 
expecting an explosion. 

Men will perform prodigies in self- 
defence or in hot blood, but these men. 
did all this soberly, in cold blood, to 
save tlieir ship. Surely they were worthy 
of tlieir ship’s proud name 


HULLO, ISLE OF MAN 



The cable being formed into a giant coil after being coated with lead 



The rotary machine which winds a protecting coat of wire round the cable 

At last a telephone cable to link the Isle of Man with England is to be laid under the sea 
between Blackpool and Douglas. These pictures were taken at the Woolwich factory in 
which the cable is being made. 


Continued from the previous column 
teaching an unlettered people to read 
and write it does not matter what 
language you choose. It is almost as 
difficult for them to use their own 
language as to use another. In Malaya, 
for example, where the educated classes 
have used Arabic for their literature 
for generations, there are pioneers of 
education, both English an’d Dutch, 
who point out that .Malay could quite 
easily be taught in the Latin characters, 
as Turkish is now being taught after all 
these centuries. Similarly the English 
alphabet is supplanting Arabic in the 
Philippine Islands. 


At flic present moment it may fairly 
well he said that, as regards the written 
word, Arabic is used on the East Coast 
by most Africans who write, and English 
is used on the West, although Arabic is 
spreading there in accordance with the 
progress of the Mohammedan faith. 
What the International Institute will try 
to decide is whether it is practical to 
select one of the African languages as a 
common tongue which shall be equally 
understood by the tribes of East, West, 
and South Africa, and can therefore 
become a kind of literary language to 
be taught in the schools through and 
together with the local vernacular. 
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SHOPS OF THE 
AUTOMATIC AGE 


IN THE LEAGUE 

Names of the 55 States 


THE SILENT SALESMAN 

The Wonderful Adventures of 
a Shilling in the Slot 

44 LITTLE WINDOWS 

If one of the .old penny-in-tlre-slot 
machines of twenty years ago could see 
some of- its grandchildren it certainly 
would not recognise them.- . . 

There are machines with 44 com¬ 
partments, each with its ; own shop 
window and its. own slot- and till, from 
which you can--buy a-sh'illingsworth of 
fruit, a shilling, box of chocolates, cheese, 
eggs,.and so on. 

Buf ; the. most-.wonderful of these 
silent salesmen is the latest ticket 
machine installed .on the Underground 
Railway. ■- If you want a twopenny 
ticket you may put into one and the 
same slot two pennies or a sixpenny bit 
of a shilling, and the machine will 
deliver you the ticket, properly numbered 
and dated, with whatever change is 
due up to sixpence and four pennies, and 
book the transaction for the information 
of its employer—all in three seconds. 

The Signal Bell 

11 it runs out of tickets, or change, or 
paper for its bookkeeping, it rings a 
bell, calling its employer in the booking- 
office to its aid. ' 

At first it was necessary to give the 
machine a stock-of. about £25 worth of 
change each morning. The money taken 
into the machine accumulated in one 
place, while the money taken out of it 
as change came from a separate compart¬ 
ment of the mechanism. But now the 
machine arranges the sixpences and 
pennies paid in bv the customer ready 
to go-out again a’sichange for the shil¬ 
lings and- sixpences—four pennies when 
a sixpence , is paid iii, and four pennies 
and a sixpence when a shilling is paid 
in. And as there are more customers 
who come with, the right sum than 
want- change given .them the machine 
can keep itself going.quite comfortably 
on its own earnings, so to speak, without 
any large stock of change to. start with. 

There is one.other thing the machine 
does for itself mere or'less in the same 
way as ' its 'grandfather did,- but ’more 
delicately -and-surely. '. It 'tests the 
genuineness of the coins; if it gets a 
bad one or one that is too much worn, it 
refuses to deliver-'the ticket of whatever 
goods it may be selling, even if the cu's- 
toiucr get's angry and shakos it. . 

Searching Tests 

If the coin is of weak metal it bends 
right at the beginning of its journey 
when it is being pressed by the cus¬ 
tomer between two knife edges just 
out of sight within the opening. Then, 
when it has. reached its own particular 
shute for coins of. its own particular 
size, if it is the least bit too small it 
drops through a hole instead of .passing 
over it..,..if it is too light it finds-it has 
not got up enough speed to push past a 
small chain that bars the way. 

At about this stage if it is a silver 
coin it comes to'a gap which it cannot 
pass without the help of two tiny claws, 
which cannot-seize" it unless its milled 
edge is in good order. Last, and most 
searching test of all for the penny, is a 
magnet, for if there is any iron in it the 
maghetholds.it. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Painting by Rubens . . ... £40,000 

Third Folio Shakespeare ,- . - £5400 - 
; Flemish Book of Hours. . .' £ 2850 . ’ 

Old work on Flemish' costume. £2800 
Engraving a'fter Lawrence - . £2500 

Sheraton mahogany, bookcase. £1150 
Painting by Van der 'Neer ’. £ 924 ' 

Painting by E. de Witte . £735 

Dresden porcelain clock . . £.570 

Georgian side table . . . £.500 


REMARKABLE OMISSION FROM 
OUR REFERENCE BOOKS 


TheC.N. is often called upon to supply 
a remarkable omission in nearly all our 
English reference books. ' 

'. Neither Whitaker nor the Statesman’s 
Year Book nor the Daily Mail Year 
Book gives a list of the States belonging 
to the League of Nations. 

The only familiar English reference 
book giving the names of the Member- 
States seems to be Europa. They arc 
also given in the New York World 
Almanac and in the handy little League 
cf Nations Guide issued in the Parch¬ 
ment Guide series of Europa Publica¬ 
tions (6, Duke Street, Adelphi). Europa 
is published at 21s: and the Parchment 
Guides are 3s. 6d. ► 

The League Countries 

As our familiar reference books do 
not give our readers the names of the 
55 League countries we give them below 
in alphabetical order. 


Abyssinia 
'Albania 
■ Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium V 
Bolivia 1 
Brazil 
Britain ' 
Bulgaria 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Czecho¬ 
slovakia 
Denmark 
Estonia 


Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

India 

Irish Free ' 
State 
Italy 
Japan 
Latvia 
Liberia 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 


Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Salvador 

San Domingo 

Siam 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugo-Slavia 


The original number of States in the 
League was 42. Five others (Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Luxem¬ 
burg) were elected by the First Assembly 
in 1920 ; three others (Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania) by the, Second Assembly in 
1921; Hungary in 1922.;.- Irish Free 
State and Abyssinia in '1923; San 
Domingo in 1924 ; Germany in 1926. 


SOMETHING QUEER 
The People Who Go to the 
British Museum 
AND THOSE WHO DON’T 

A very curious fact stands out in the 
figures concerning our museums. The 
number of those who go to them is about 
the same ex-cry- year. 

Every year the British Museum 
recei\-es about 1, too,000 visitors, never 
very many- more, seldom any fewer. It 
almost seems as if there x\-ere regular 
• British Museumitcs, like faithful pittites 
who never desert their favourite actor. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum also 
has its regular dex’oted following, and 
they again keep close to the million 
mark. Kew Gardens is also a millionaire. 

The National Gallery- and the Science 
■Museum at South Kensington stand at 
about three-quarters of a million, and 
the Natural History- Museum has half a 
million. We should have expected the 
.Science Museum, xx-itli its aeroplanes and 
;wireless instruments, its clocks and ships 
and motors, to beat the birds and beasts 
and fossils of its neighbour in the 
Cromwell Road. Perhaps it xvill. 

At present they, all keep their places 
in. the Museum Championship table .year 
after year. So do the less popular ones, 
like the; National Portrait ' Gallery-, or 
the, London Museum, or the Wallace 
Collection. 

They blight really to be steadily- going 
up, for they all add treasure to treasure 
year after year. . If there are a million 
xx-ho go to the British -Museum each y-ear 
to see its share in the Empire's x\-ealth 
there arc at least six millions of the people 
of Greater London xx-ho never go at all. - 


Flora klickmann’s 
Touch of nature 

Flowefpatch Neighbours. By Flora Klick¬ 
mann; (R.T.S. 7s. 6d.) 

" Make a success—and run axx ay from 
it! ” said a publisher (xvho knexv that 
sequels are not seldom disappointing) to 
an author who proposed xvriting a sequel 
to a book. 

That Miss Klickmann has penned txvo 
sequels to The Floxverpatch Among the 
Hills, and noxv publishes a third, is an 
achiex-cment. 

Miss Klickmann takes us out of 
ourselves by taking us back to Nature 
and to a garden. “ Is the fancy too far 
brought,” asks Alexander Smith, “ that 
the love of gardens is a reminiscence, 
haunting the race, of the remote time in 
the world's daxvn xvhen txvo persons 
existed-—a gardener named Adam and a 
gardener’s wife called Ex-c ? In my 
garden I xx-alk out of my- habitual self, 
my everyday thoughts.” 

A Picture Gallery 

That is true of Miss Kiickmann’s 
garden, of xvhich she paints pictures to 
bo likened to the pictures William 
Allingbam painted in poetry- or Helen 
Allingham in xvater colour. To turn 
Miss Klickmann’s pages is like passing 
through a picture gallery; Sometimes 
her subject is of the tiniest, a flower, a 
bird, a butterfly, or a bee. Sometimes 
she limns " that stately lady the lime 
tree,” or “ lichen-covered, twisted old 
apple trees that hang out bunches of pale 
green mistletoe for all to see during the 
winter, and then surprise xvith a bride¬ 
like flush of pink and xvhite in spring.” 
In cither case her touch is sure. 

Touch is a xvord much'used in another 
art—music. Perhaps because Miss 
Klickmann is accomplished in that art 
(has she not been organist at Handel 
Festivals ?) there is music as xx-ell as 
colour in her xvork. “ Each tree," she 
writes, “ has its special and distinct 
melody xvhen the xvind signals the forest 
orchestra. There is the sea surge' of the 
beeches, the swish of the heavily-plumed 
firs, the rain sound of the twinkling 
aspen, the soft whisper of the birches, 
the acolinn hum of (he pines, and the 
sibilant rustle 'of the dead leax-cs still 
clinging to the xvinter oak.” 

But she knows that though the scene 
of the xvorld’s first great narrative is laid 
in a garden the first ciiaptcr of Genesis 
docs not end until a man and a xx-oman 
have come, and in Miss Klickmann’s 
garden human interest is ncx-er xx-anting, 
and one suspects the stories are true. . 

Nature and Human Nature 

Do not many of us xx-eary of the xvild 
plots ol the up-to-date novel, and do xvb 
not long for a clean, sweet, even if 
old-fashioned story about real folk xvho, 
like most of the folk knoxvn to us in 
actual life, hold the'Ten Commandments 
in respect and, though they may- have 
human faults and failings) have also 
redeeming virtues ? 

It is of such folk that Miss Klickmann 
writes xx-ith much insight, understanding, 
charity-, and good humour—in one 
chapter telling an interesting storv, with 
shrewd sketches of character; in the 
next delighting us xvith an exquisite 
Nature idyll in which she makes us 
free of her xvild-life observation- and of 
her tree, floxver, and garden lore. She 
might say, xvith Emily Dickinson, 

The bee is not afraid of me, 

I know, the butterfly, 

The pretty people in the woods 
Receive me cordially. 

But' whether she writes of Nature or of 
Human' Nature her aim is to shoxv us 
what is happy, helpful, and beautiful in 
life. Today, xvhen in literature and in 
art there' is much that is ugly-, one 
welcomes a book xvhich might-have been 
penned xvith Sir J. M. Barrie’s xx'drds 
about his mother in niind : - ' . • 

For when,yon looked into my mother's 
eyes yon knew, as if He had ■told -you, 
why God sent her into the world—-it was to 
open the minds of all who looked to 
beautiful thoughts. And that is the 
beginning and end of literature. . 


ONE MORE SIN OF 
THE WAR 

REVIVAL OF A WICKED 
TRADE 

Making Money From the Ruin 
of African Natives 

A STAIN ON OUR NAME 

- All England xvas mo\-ed ..when,; a 
generation ago, Chief Khama came from 
Bechuanaland to. ask Queen Victoria to’ 
protect his' people from the^ demorali; 
satiori of the liquor traffic. - 

Most people thought that the agita¬ 
tion xvhich'then arose had put an end to 
exports of liquor from. -Europe’ for sale 
to the; natives of Africa. : Y e.t xye have 
lately had the. sad spectacle of a .West 
African ruler,' Sir Ofori Atta, Paramount 
Chief of the Gold Coast, urging the 
merchants of Liverpool to stop sending 
his people gin. Someone had'the bad 
taste to make him a present of a cask of 
spirits, which he solemnly- poured out; 
upon the ground, on getting, back to bis 
oxvn country, a very good thing to do 
xvith it. 

The Covenant and Abuses 

It turns out that xve have the war to 
blame for the revix-al of this trade. 1 
Europe wanted the help of Africa in 
various ways in the prosecution of the 
xx-ar, and it xvas decided that the quickest 
xyay to get this help xx-as to gix’c gin in 
exchange for'it. But after the war xvas. 
over efforts at once began to. establish a 
wiser policy-. , 

. When the League of .Nations; decided- 
to give Mandates to some of its members- 
to look after backward peoples ;it put. a, 
clause in the Covenant requiring " .the! 
prohibition of abuses,- such as the slax-iv 
trade, the arms Traffic, and the. liquor; 
traffic.” It was hoped that this exam ph.- 
in the Mandated Territories . would 
quickly be followed in the other districts- 
near them. . ... ' ■' .. 

Control and Suppression 

But xvhen the actual Mandates 1 chine' 
to be made out the Governments'were, 
only told that they must exercise a 
strict “control” over the traffic in' 
arms and ammunition and the sale off 
spirits, though they- must ” suppress 
all forms of the slave trade. -Moreover/ 
the same year as the Covenant xvas drawn 
up a Conx-ention xvas signed dealing xvith 
the liquor traffic in African colonies,- 
both Mandated and the other kind : 
and this made prohibition only'apply to 
one class of spirits, called trade spirits,, 
and trade spirits has since been inter-' 
preted as meaning " a class of spirits 
previously imported for trade or barter' 
xvith the "natives.” 

So now, though liquor is still pro¬ 
hibited iu certain areas, in others (all. 
along the West African coast, for ■ 
instance) many kinds .of spirits , are 
imported and sold to natives and white) 
alike," and the Gox-crnments rcccix-ea- 
large revenue from the duties upon them. 
Of txvo million gallons of spirits imported 
into British West Africa seven-eighths 
are gin. . , . j 

A Horrible State of Things 

It is true that only an eighth of these 
spirits 'is imported' from Britain, and; 
that almost all the rest gqes from- 
.Holland, but the bulk of this is shipped 
to the order of British traders. 

This' is a horrible state' of things, 
especially as the educated natives and 
all the missionary societies are con- - 
stantly asking, for the prohibition .of; 
the traffic and testifying .to the appalling 
harm. it does. . The. traders defend i t 
because they say. that. they- can. buv. 
natix-c products and.labour more easily-• 
by offering gin. in exchange. than by; 
offering anything else. , . 

We are quite sure that if thg.people 
of Britain realised xvhat xvas being-done 
in their name they would coffipA'their'- 
Gox'ernment to stop it. But it is a 
grievous thing that any- such compulsion 
should be needed. .. 
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AUSTRALIA’S OLDEST SCHOOL • BEACON FOR AIRMEN • GIRL CARPENTERS 



Australia's Oldest School—King’s School at Parramatta, New South Wales, 
which is said to be the oldest school in Australia, has recently celebrated 
its 85th anniversary. In this photograph we see some of the old boys 
gathered round the school bell during the celebration. 


A Lapp Oomes to Town—Thl9 
Norwegian Lapp on a visit to 
the capital, Oslo, wore his 
picturesque costume. 


A Strange Partnership—On Hoy Island, one of the Orkneys, a farmer who 
had only one horse used a bull to help with the ploughing. When the strange 
partners became used to one another they worked well together in double 
harness and the ploughing was satisfactorily done by their aid. 


: <; 


Lighthouse for Airmen—Thl9 powerful beacon for airmen 
has been made in America. It has white, red, and green lights. 


A Girl Carpenter—One of the girls in the woodwork class at 
Kingsbury is shown here using a set-square. See below. 


Safety First—This motor-van is used on London bus routes 
to ensure that trees do not overhang the roadways too far. 


Learning how to handle a saw 


At work with a chisel and mallet 


A lesson on repairing a chair 


At many schools carpentry has always been a popular lesson with boys, but now, as these pictures show, girls are being taught woodwork at the Kenton Lane School at Kingsbury, Middlesex. 
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WHAT WISE MEN 
ARE THINKING 

SCIENTIFIC IDEAS OF 
TODAY 

The Confident Age of 
Materialism is Over and Gone 

DR. EDDINGTON’S LECiURES 

We have travelled a long way from 
what in the days before the war we used 
to call Materialism. There are singularly 
few sceptics left now among the front- 
rank thinkers of our time. 

In one realm of science after another 
the leading men have dropped the atti¬ 
tude of dogmatic denial that used to be 
common. Scepticism is bankrupt and 
has no philosophy of life which will stand 
investigation. The confident agnos¬ 
ticism of Huxley and Tyndall is hope¬ 
lessly out of date, and has given place 
to a reverent attitude of mind. 

What Research Has Proved 

Scientific agnosticism has been under¬ 
mined not by attacks from outside but 
by the researches of men of science 
themselves. They have carried their 
inquiries farther and farther, and by 
that very process have proved that the 
scepticism common in pre-war days can 
no longer be held by a really alerts 
minded man. 

Now comes Professor Eddington to 
drive one more nail into the coffin. 

The Gifford Lectures are the out¬ 
standing annual event in the world of 
science and philosophy, and last year 
they were delivered in Edinburgh by 
Professor Eddington of Oxford. He is 
a master in presenting unfamiliar sub¬ 
jects in familiar phrases. He uses popu¬ 
lar and even slang phrases, and probably 
the learned audience which listened to 
him in Edinburgh last year must have 
been startled many times; as, for 
example, when they were told that 
“ when they walked firmly on the solid 
Earth they were really being ‘ boosted 
up ’ by a bombardment of electrons.” 
Huxley and Tyndall would almost turn 
in their graves if they could hear 
this leader of thought saying: “ We 
scientists are dealing with shadows in a 
shadow world. Wo are travelling in a 
foreign country and the whole of our 
thinking is done in a foreign country." 

No Known Primary Law 

All this is very different from the cock¬ 
sureness of many lesser men. The truth 
is that the real scientist of today is 
neither dogmatic nor cocksure ; he is a 
man of humble and reverent mind. 

One of the problems which used to 
trouble a previous generation was that 
God could do nothing in a world where 
everything was fixed by law, and where 
cause led on to effect unfailingly. But 
Professor Eddington speaks in the name 
of the best modem science when he says 
that there is “no known primary law, 
not even gravity." He declares that 
modern science offers “ no justification 
for the strongly-rooted conviction of a 
hard-and-fast rule of law.” There are 
other things than laws of Nature in the 
world ; there is mind, or spirit, and there 
is freedom, and these Cannot be held 
within the realm of natural law. Our 
own feeling of moral freedom, therefore, 
is not a mistake or an illusion, but a real 
fact in the real world. p 

What is the Mind ? 

This is quite parallel with another 
position held by Professor Eddington. 
The hard scientific view used to be that 
the mind was a kind of by-product of the 
action of the brain ; but this is not the 
modern scientific position. Science now 
holds that the mind is the thing of whose 
reality we can be as sure as we can of the 
reality of the physical brain; in fact, 
that mind, or spirit, is even the more real 
of the two. 

Professor Eddington thus helps us to 
see that men of science no longer pity 


CRAFTS AMID FORESTS 
AND STREAMS 

IRONWORK OF A SUSSEX 
VILLAGE 

A Brave Attempt to Bring Back 
Industry to the Countryside 

FATHER AND SON 

In bygone days the Sussex Weald with 
its wealth of forests and streams was 
dotted with ironworks which supplied 
guns for the English Navy. 

Whole tracts of woodland were cut 
down and burned to charcoal; iron¬ 
stone was dug near by, and the streams, 
dammed into lianmier-ponds, gave the 
water-power needed to drive the furnace 
bellows and the hammers needed to 
forge the famous charcoal iron which 
made Sussex prosperous for centuries. 

A New Black Country 

At last the gradual depletion of the 
forests' brought legislation to check the 
wastage of timber and a new Black 
Country was formed where coal was 
plentiful and at first mined easily at or 
near the surface. Though industry 
drifted north to the new coal and iron 
fields Sussex ironworks lingered on into 
the nineteenth century, the last furnace 
being closed down in 1845, Today the 
sites of former activity may be tracked 
on the map by place-names suggesting 
where iron was worked in past times. 

They are now, for the most part, 
hidden away from the tourist track, and 
only vague memories remain of their 
former use; , but in recent years several 
attempts have been made to revive the 
ancient craft of working malleable iron 
into hand-wrought objects such as 
gates, firebars, and other useful things 
after the Sussex fashion. 

Among these brave attempts to bring 
Sussex ironwork back to popularity is 
that carried on in the village of Fel- 
pham, near Bognor. There the forge 
where the blacksmith has worked for 
over forty years is mainly employed in 
making various articles of hand-wrought 
iron, mainly for domestic use. 

Modern Sussex Ironwork 

The reason for the change is that the 
demand for horse-shoes has shrunk to 
such small proportions that something 
had to be done to keep things going. 
So the blacksmith and his sturdy son, 
both skilled in their craft, began to 
produce gates of scroll-iron, designed 
from suggestions derived from ancient 
gates, lanterns of the genuine Sussex 
pattern, firedogs and firebars, and door 
knockers curiously wrought by hand 
into a variety of patterns, the faces and 
other details being finished with the 
chisel with wonderful delicacy of treat¬ 
ment and strikingly artistic effect. 

The designs are sketched by the son 
from ideas inspired by ancient work in 
churches and elsewhere, and he never 
starts on a piece of work until he can see 
the finished article in his mind’s eye. 
The result is work such as anyone might 
be proud to possess ; and little by little 
the work done at the old village forge is 
finding its way among lovers of old 
Sussex ironwork near and far. 


Continued from the previous column 
people if they believe in God ; they pity 
them if they do not; or perhaps it would 
be truer to say that they pity ~ them 
because their view of God is so small. 
They feel that creeds and dogmas need 
to be rewritten in the light of modem 
knowledge in order to make our view of 
God larger and nobler, more equal to the 
marvellous grandeur revealed to the 
world by science. 

Dr. Eddington's Gifford Lectures have 
been published under the title “ The 
Nature of the Physical World.” The 
chapters are not easy reading, and they 
will tax even the sixth-form boy; but 
they are a real contribution to modern 
thought and are very valuable. 


FATE OF BONNIE 
DOON 

Galloway and the Famous 
Waters 

Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 
immortalised by Burns, may soon lose 
much of their romantic charm. 

A great scheme costing £3,000,000 to 
utilise the water-power of a large area of 
Galloway for electricity has already 
been approved by a Committee of the 
House of Lords. 

One of its developments would be the 
damming of Loch Doon, and thus most 
of the water now running into the River 
Doon would be diverted into the water¬ 
shed of the Dee. 

Romance must often give way to 
progress, and the intense opposition to 
the scheme from the county and burgh 
of Ayr has failed to alter the decision of 
the promoters. 

Only one per cent of Scotland’s 
electrical current is produced by water¬ 
power today. The Galloway scheme 
would increase this to about 20 per cent, 
and the new current would be joined up 
with the national scheme for use in the 
south-west of Scotland and in the north¬ 
west of England. 

The banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon 
may lose their charm, but all the com¬ 
pany promoters in the world cannot 
destroy the poem which they inspired. 


SPENDTHRIFT SCOTSMEN 
Miss Mullet’s Dish Losing 
Favour 

Little Miss Muffet was a type of 
many little rosy-cheeked country girls 
who once thrived on curds and whey. 

Whey seems to have gone out of 
favour. It is sad to learn that in Scot¬ 
land, once renowned for the thrift of 
her people, over four million gallons of 
whey and a million gallons of separated 
milk are wasted from the national milk 
supply. The milk would be enough to 
provide the whole of Scotland’s imports 
of condensed separated milk. 

In a bulletin issued from the Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Macneilage shows us that there is 
not enough cooperation, between the 
various milk-distributing centres. It 
would be quite possible to centralise 
the surplus whey, although this could 
not be done with the separated milk. 

It is good to know that districts west 
of the Firth of Clyde and north of the 
Caledonian Canal are exempt from blame 
for this wastage. We hope that the main¬ 
land dairying industry will be quickly 
reorganised so that Scotland may regain 
that reputation for thrift which has been 
built up by generations of her hard¬ 
working people. 

A LOST DOG’S CHANCE 
Well Done, Paris 

Lovers of the dog, that most faithful 
friend of man, will be made happier by 
hearing that Paris is following our 
British example and providing an en¬ 
larged and fully modernised home for 
lost dogs. 

Thirty years ago, and for many years, 
every stray dog captured in Paris was 
killed in 48 hours unless its owner 
claimed it. Two days is a very brief 
margin of safety for a family friend, and 
the loss of dogs through official destruc¬ 
tion was great. Several years ago, how¬ 
ever, the regulations were altered and 
the sale of lost dogs was allowed.' 

That change made all the difference 
in a lost dog’s chance of life. It started 
a profitable business. Now the sale of 
lost dogs in Paris brings in something 
like £1600 a year, and the dogs' home 
business is being handsomely extended 
there out of the profits. May the ex¬ 
ample of Paris be felt throughout the 
whole of the great French empire. 


BEAUTY DESTROYERS 

BURNING OUR HEATHS 
AND COMMONS 

Terrible Price of Carelessness 
That All of Us Must Pay 

LOSING OUR PRECIOUS 
POSSESSIONS 

Some terrible things happened near 
London in March. After abnormal 
cold and an abnormal winter drought 
there came a burst of week-end sun¬ 
shine. North, South, East, and West 
parties of pleasure seekers went out in 
pursuit of the beauties of England. 

Too many of these forgot that beauty 
calls for reverence and care, and that 
because it is precious it is most easily 
destroyed. Almost as soon as tho 
Sun gave promise of spring the gorse ; 
and heather, bracken and pine, were 
set ablaze over tens of thousands of 
acres of the English countryside. 

The Charred Wastes 

The daily newspapers have made a 
slight record of some of the facts, but only 
those who have seen the charred wastes 
that have been created can realise how 
seriously the attack on English beauty 
is growing. 

Motorists arc rapidly increasing ana 
smokers arc everywhere. The towns¬ 
man is so accustomed to the rapid 
lighting of cigarettes and the constant 
relighting of pipes and to the throwing- 
down on town pavements of millions 
of half-extinguished matches that when 
he goes out to the heath, common, and 
forest he forgets that a single care¬ 
lessly used match may lay waste a 
thousand acres. Consequently ever)' 
year witnesses a greater inroad upon the 
amenities of the wonderful common 
lands that lie so close to London. 

Wanton Burning 

In 1928 much wanton burning oc¬ 
curred. The famous Devil’s Jumps at 
Churt in Surrey were badly burned. At 
Frensham a careless member of a picnic 
party lit a methylated 1 spirit stove near 
some bushes, set them alight, and the 
fire was not stayed until a considerable ' 
area was destroyed. This year, owing 
to the lack of rain in January and 
February, the bracken and heather were 
everywhere in a highly combustible 
condition, and already the record of 
damage has surpassed even the serious 
occurrences of 1928. 

To take a case in point, Ludshott 
Common near Hindhead, belonging to 
the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty (which is 
charged by Parliament with the care of 
the properties vested in it), was com¬ 
pletely destroyed by fire in a few hours. 
At 12.30 it was a scene of smiling beauty; 
by 3 o’clock it was reduced to a desolate 
surface of black ash; and the fire 
spread from it to private lands adjoining 
and was not stayed until some 1000 
acres had been almost wholly laid bare. 

Stern Measures Needed 

It is difficult to put a monetary value 
on this terrible piece of destruction, 
but at the lowest estimate it is a figure 
in tens of thousands of pounds. What 
is far more important is that beauty 
has been destroyed which cannot be 
restored for many years. It is true that 
the heather will grow again, but so 
many trees, young and old, have been 
burned that thirty years will be needed 
to restore the common to its condition 
when the fire broke out. 

Stern measures are needed if these 
things are to be prevented. YYe need 
more public guardians of English beauty 
spots and the severe punishuient of 
those who deface them. Why does not 
some member of Parliament take up 
the matter seriously ? 
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THE WONDERS OF 
VIRGO 

GIANT DOUBLE STARS 

Sun Revolving Round Another 
at 140 Miles a Second 

STORMS OF FIRE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On April 15 Mars will appear near the 
Moon, below her, and about four times 
her apparent width away. 

The extensive constellation of Virgo, 
the Virgin, the sixth of the Zodiac, now 
occupies a wide area of the south-east 
sky. Its chief stars, most of them of 
medium brightness, may be easily iden¬ 
tified with the aid of the star-map. They 
will be found to the south-east of Leo, 
which was described in the C.N. for 
March 23. 

There arc many marvels of interest 
within its confines, more particularly 
the two wonderful stars Spica and 
Gamma. Spica, or Alpha in Virgo, a star 
of the first magnitude, will be readily 
recognised rather low in the south-east. 
It is composed of two colossal suns and 
constitutes one of the marvels of the 
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heavens. Together they radiate be¬ 
tween 2000 and 3000 times the light of 
our Sun, which gives us some idea of 
their immensity, and they belong to 
almost the hottest type of sun known, 
possessing a surface temperature of about 
20,000 degrees Centigrade (compared 
with our Sun’s 5500 degrees). 

According to the revelations of its 
spectrum Spica appears to have been 
an immense whirling sphere of incandes¬ 
cent gaseous elements which rotated so 
fast that it divided by fissidn into two 
suns, one somewhat smaller and less 
massive than the other, in the propor¬ 
tions of about two to three. The smaller 
sun revolves around the larger one in 
the exceedingly short time of just over 
four days at the terrific speed of some 
140 miles a second. Its great massive¬ 
ness, and therefore gravitational pull, 
enables it to pull the greater sun of the 
pair round in a smaller orbit within that of 
the other sun, so that the greater sun also 
revolves in just over four days, but at an 
average speed of about 84 miles a second. 

Suns That Almost Graze 

Now, as the mean diameter of the orbit 
of the smaller of these whirling suns of 
Spica is but ix million miles, and that 
of the larger sun a little under 5 million 
miles, we may realise how close together 
these suns must be. Taking into account 
their immensity they must almost 
graze one another and so be subject to 
terrific tides and storms of fire. Their 
light takes, according to the latest 
parallax measurements, 233 years to 
reach us, so they are 14,795,000 times as 
far array as our Sun. 

Gamma in Virgo is another marvellous 
star also composed of two suns which are 
visible in a comparatively small tele¬ 
scope. They are of almost equal magni¬ 
tude, 3 6 and 3’7, and revolve in an 
immense orbit, larger than that of Nep¬ 
tune, once in 194 years. These suns of 
Gamma arc but 48 light-years distant 
and so are 3 million times as far away as 
our Sun. 

These are the most noteworthy of the 
many glories of this most ancient con¬ 
stellation of the - Virgin, believed by 
some authorities to symbolise the wheat 
harvest, the star Spica representing the 
ears of wheat which she holds in her 
hand. G. F. M. 


A Man Who May 
win Fame 

Mr. Stimson of U.S.A. 

Mr. Stimson is to be President 
Hoover’s right-hand man. Who is Mr. 
Henry Lewis Stimson ? 

Till President Hoover appointed him 
to help in handling the affairs of foreign 
nations, from Great Britain to Japan, 
from Mexico to Turkey, few people of 
those nations had even heard his name. 

In the next few years it may become 
as famous as that of Mr. Kellogg, or 
Mr. Page, or Colonel House, or Mr. Elihu 
Root. Mr. Stimson becomes the equiva¬ 
lent of a British foreign secretary, like 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, at a crisis in 
the world’s affairs when the balance 
hangs swinging between the New World 
Peace and the Old World Confusion. 

Will Mr. Stimson’s be the name 
joined to a new hope for the world ? 
The prospects are favourable. He has 
been for many years a lawyer in the 
firm of Mr. Elihu Root, who had such 
a large share in the establishment of 
the World Court, with which he is now 
trying to include America. With Mr. 
Root Mr. Stimson worked for the pro¬ 
motion of international goodwill, and 
like Mr. Root and President Hoover he 
is a man of the world, and of peace within 
it everywhere. 

THE TREASURES OF 
TUTANKHAMEN 
Ninety Cases Arrive at Cairo 

Cairo Museum has been greatly 
enriched by the addition of the new 
discoveries in Tutankhamen's tomb. 

The finest objects brought to light 
during last season’s excavations include : 

1. A large alabaster ibex. 

2. A small alabaster figure of a god. 

3. A pair of inlaid alabaster vases. 

4. Leather slippers beautifully de¬ 
corated with gold to represent the 
subjection of the tribes. 

5. A fire drill with wood in which holes 
had been burned by it. 

6. A silver adze with a haft inlaid in 
gold. 

7. Fine gold sceptre inlaid with glass. 

8. A rare kind of ivory fan. 

9. A large model boat in alabaster, the 
prow and stern shaped like ibex heads, 
the cabin in the form of a shrine before 
which a woman kneels. 

10. A very fine gaming board, with 
ivory squares and men. 

Altogether more than ninety cases of 
objects have arrived at the museum, but 
many will not be seen until next winter. 

TWO MEN AT THE 
CROSSING GATE 
Arthur Lewin Gives an Arm 

Arthur Lewin has lost an arm and 
gained the Edward Medal. 

He is 67. Last autumn he was closing 
the level-crossing gates at Pelham Street, 
Lincoln, when he saw an old man open 
the wicket gate and start to cross the 
line. An engine and two vans were 
approaching. 

Lewin saw' the danger, and in attempt¬ 
ing to save the older man ran across the 
line in front of the engine. Both w'ere 
knocked down, and the older man was 
killed, but Lewin escaped with his life. 
He has received serious inj uries, and has 
lost an arm. A soldier has not more 
honourable scars. 


HOMES BEFORE KINEMAS 

The L.C.C. has refused permission for 
a kinema to be built at Southw'ark on a 
site which involved the pulling down of 
fifteen houses. “ It is houses that we 
w'ant very badly in Southwark, not 
factories or kinemas,” said the Medical 
Officer of Health. 


The Old Lady in a 
Kind World 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

We talk about blessings in disguise, 
usually meaning just making the best 
of a bad job. It is only rarely that we 
find someone cherishing the blessing so 
passionately that the disguise is lost 
sight of, and we stand abashed as before 
some strange and lovely phenomenon. 

We have been moved to this reflection 
by a story we have just heard of a lady 
who has been lame since she was a little 
girl. Her three sisters were blessed 
with an unusual degree of health and 
beaut}', and people who saw her limping 
painfully to parties, or sitting in the 
corner of a ballroom watching them 
dancing, W'ondered sometimes wffiether 
she felt no jealousy of their happier lot. 
But if she did her face and manner 
never betrayed the fact. 

A Loyal Lover 

After a while her sisters were married 
one by one, but she stayed at home with 
her parents ; and no one knew that she, 
too, had been asked in marriage, and 
that she had refused the young man 
because she w'ould not let him saddle 
himself with a crippled wife. It soon 
appeared, however, that he would not 
take her No, for he went on wooing 
her year after year till at last, in the 
seventh year, he overcame her resistance 
and she married him. 

Twelve months afterwards her doctor 
told her that under certain circum¬ 
stances she might be cured of her lame¬ 
ness. He expected her to be over¬ 
joyed at the .prospect, but, instead, she 
clasped her hands in dismay. 

Lameness a Blessing 

“ Oh no, oh no," she implored, “ do 
not take my lameness from me I There 
has never been a day when I have not 
thanked God for it. Why, I owe to it 
all that has made my life beautiful ! 
Think of it—I have never known a 
selfish or thoughtless or frivolous person 
in all my life ! None of them ever 
troubled to como near me, while the 
kind and the warm-hearted have con¬ 
stantly sought me out. I have learned 
how divine human pity can be, I have 
seen how beautiful love can be, having 
seen it wait patiently seven long years 
for a cripple like me. Do you wonder 
I have no wish to change ? ” 

In the end Fate, like everyone else, 
was kind to this gentle lady and did 
not take away- her lameness. And after 
a while it gave her children who loved 
her '.nth an added tenderness because 
of it, as her own parents had done. 
Now she is an old lady, still lame but 
the sweetest and sunniest old lady, 
the delight of all her friends. 


STRONG HEART 
A Messenger Boy’s Courage 

If W. H. F. Smith of Dagenham had 
been a Spartan boy in ancient Greece, 
instead of a messenger of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company in London, he 
might have been, celebrated in history 
and legend. He could not have shown 
more fortitude. 

While delivering one of his telegrams 
in Leadenliall Street his hand was 
caught in the gates of the lift. 

He was released. His hand was 
crushed to the bone and he was in agony, 
but he carried on ! He delivered the 
second cable he had in his wallet to 
another office—and fainted. 

How badly he had been injured was 
shown when he had been taken to St. 
Bartholomew’s, for poor brave 'Smith 
will go through life from now onward 
with only one hand. 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket in the street. 

Drop it in the Bus 


THE RAILWAYS AND 
THEIK WINDOWS 

HOW TO USE THEM 

Seeing 2000 Miles of the Empire 
From an Australian Train 

OLD COUNTRY PLEASE COPY 

Not long ago the C.N. Monthly, in 
describing what can be seen of the 
history, the beauty, the life and work 
of Britain from a railway carriage win¬ 
dow added a wish that the railway 
companies would make these things 
even more visible to the traveller by 
running a hotel-train. 

In Australia they are doing it. On the 
Melbourne State Railways a “ Reso ” 
train travels some 2000 miles in a way 
which almost exactly fulfils the imagin¬ 
ary description of My Magazine last 
Christmas. 

There it was written : 

We should like to see the railways bid 
for the favour of the traveller by making a 
train as comfortable and convenient as a 
yacht. Why should they not take us in 
parlies, feeding us and sleeping us on 
board, letting us wait where we will, 
stopping at Newark for an hour and 
driving as through the town, going on to 
Stamford and showing us its old churches ? 

The suggestion included the idea that 
when the day’s sightseeing was done the 
travellers should return to the train for 
bath, dinner, and bed. They would 
carry their hotel with them, setting it 
down at some quiet little place for the 
night and waking in the morning to the 
sight of mountain, sea, or moor. 

The Hote!-Train 

That is exactly what the " Reso ’’ 
train of Victoria docs for its travellers. 
This train is a hotel on wheels with 
sleeping and dining-cars, drawing-room, 
lounge, observation-car, and bathrooms. 
It travels through the farming districts, 
through the back blocks where scrub¬ 
land is being changed into wheatfields, 
and through places where the Australian 
raisins and sultanas, which the Empire 
Marketing Board begs our English 
housewives to buy, are being grown. 

It is all delightful, no doubt, and 
Australia thus repeats King George’s 
half-forgotten reminder that the Old 
Country must w r ake up! But think 
how much more than wheatfields and 
pasture land our railways have to 
show the traveller from their windows ! 
Come, Sir Josiah Stamp ! 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

France has now about 1250 war 
aeroplanes. 

There are now about thirty thousand 
factories in Greater London. 

There are nearly a thousand marriages 
every weekday in England and Wales. 

There has been an increase of 8000 
students at London evening institutes 
this year. 

Lansdowne House, in Berkeley 
Square, has been sold for three-quarters 
of a million pounds. 

" The Prison Garden 

Good conduct men in Winchester 
Prison are to have gardens this year 

Little Skegness 

There were only seventy people in 
Skegness when two of its inhabitants 
were married sixty years ago. 

Kirby Hall 

The wonderful Elizabethan house 
known as Kirby Hall, in Northampton¬ 
shire, modernised in Stuart days by 
Inigo Jones, is to pass into the hands 
of the Office of Works, who will main¬ 
tain it. 

I*See*All Mystery Pictures 

In last week’s C.N. appeared a list 
of the prize-winners in I • SEE ■ ALL 
competition. The full list of correct 
solutions of the hundred mystery pic¬ 
tures will appear in I • SEE ■ ALL, Part 
14, on sale on May 9. 
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VIT AM ALT 

A valuable Vitamin Food 
for infants, children & adults. 


V9 

per jar 



y- 


per ]ar 


WHAT IS VIT AM ALT? 

Vitamalt is a well-balanced food, giving a plentiful supplj' 
of Vitamins A, B, C and D. To those unable to take Cod 
Liver Oil, Vitamalt will be especially welcome, as it supplies 
those Vitamins—A and D—upon which the value of Cod 
Liver Oil depends. 

SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DELICATE 
CHILDREN AND FOR NURSING MOTHERS. 

Obtainable from 


BRANCHES 



EVERYWHERE 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. K0TTIXGIUM. 


If you see it in — 

Modern Boy 


Every Monday 2d. 


It is so! 


MODFRIV ROY is the most Up-to-Dale Boys’ 
X A Paper in the World! It keeps 

you in touch with the latest and most interesting events in the 
world of mechanical things . , . It contains the BEST 

STORIES by the BEST WRITERS . . . Up-to-the-minute 

ARTICLES, illustrated with PHOTOGRAPHS . . Frequent 
COMPETITIONS. 


This week’s attractions include — 

MAN-MADE MARVELS 

An interesting feature which tells all about one of the.biggcst 
steel works in Britain which turns out 2,oco,ooo "tons of 
steel a year. 

C. J. CUTCLIFFE-HYNE 

writes a magnificent story concerning the adventures of a 
young ex-public school boy and his chum, entitled “ George 
Crow—Castaway.” 

THE VENGEANCE OF MARS 

An absorbing complete story about a mighty contest between 
men and invaders from the planet Mars. 


Be sure to ask for 


MODERN 


Buy a Copy TODAY 



CHEAP AT THE 
PRICE 

Cost of Discovering a 
Great Country 

COLUMBUS FOR A POUND 
A WEEK 

Crossing the Atlantic with Columbus 
cost a little more than an American 
millionaire pays for a suite-de-luxc on a 
pleasure trip to Europe, but not much 
more. Spain paid /1125 at today’s 
prices for the New World. 

The actual sum worked out at 36,000 
pesetas, and a peseta in 1492 would buy 
more than it would now ; 1600 pesetas 
bought the Services of Christopher 
Columbus for a year. His two captains 
received 900 pesetas; the crew received 
12 pesetas a month. They came back 
richer by about £5 a man 

Then there were the food and the 
equipment, and when Columbus came 
back he presented Ferdinand and 
Isabella with a further bill of expenses. 
Its modest total was about ^687. But 
Christopher himself, apart from any 
bonus, was paid only /i a week ; what 
would the Seamen and Firemen’s Union 
say to that ? 

What can anyone sav ? What would 
a 100-pcr cent American today say to the 
fact that the land of his great and free 
Republic was discovered fer such a 
sum ? It would not today buy one 
df the great Christopher’s signatures. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
discovery is perhaps not its cheapness 
but its surprise. Columbus was sailing 
to find not a new country but a better 
wav to the Spice Islands, "where he went 
to find pepper and found the greatest 
bargain in land known to history. 


A MISSIONARY’S CURIOUS 
POST 

Advising the Living Buddha 

The Buddhist religion acknowledges 
two rulers in Central Asia who are re¬ 
garded as sacred. 

There is the Dalai Lama living at 
Lhasa, Tibet, and the Living Buddha 
living at Urga in Mongolia. A good deal 
of interest is being felt in Sweden just 
now because a former Swedish mission¬ 
ary, Mr. Larsson, is acting as official 
adviser to the Lining Buddha. 

When Mr. Larsson went out as a mis¬ 
sionary long ago he was stationed at 
Kalgan, the frontier town between 
China and Mongolia, on the overland 
trade route between Peking and Siberia. 
At the time of the Boxer Rising in 1900 
he crossed the Gobi Desert to Urga in 
Northern Mongolia, and after long 
settlement there he has gained great 
influence. So much was this felt that 
when the Mongolians rose in revolution 
against China in 1913 he acted as peace¬ 
maker for both sides. 

Now he is engaged in business as a 
merchant at Urga, and is said to have 
won the confidence of the Living Buddha 
so completely that he is his accepted 
adviser, and the Living Buddha has 
given him a title, translated as Duke. 


THE GRATEFUL BIRD 
Taming a Rook 

A north-country reader sends us an 
account of a young rook picked up un> 
wounded under a rookery after the 
annual shooting of the young birds. 

It was brought up in captivity till it 
was old enough to take care of itself and 
was then liberated. But it decided to 
stay where it was so well treated, and 
frequented the house and garden. 

Another young rook was brought in 
by a boy when the first was grown up, 
and this was fed at first, but the tame 
rook soon took charge of it and fed it, 
carrying to it the tit-bits which had 
before been its own special enjoyment. 


A TOWN RENEWING 
ITS YOUTH 

BACK TO THE OLD DAYS 

Restoring the Home of the 
Children of Raleigh’s Colony 

A MILLION-POUND SCHEME 

One of the most beautiful old towns 
in the world is to be rebuilt, not to make 
it modern, but to make it more perfect 
in its old-worldliness. 

Williamsburg, Virginia, was built 
by the children of the founders of 
Jamestown, the first permanent English 
settlement in America. Jamestown was 
built on an island of James River sur¬ 
rounded by malarial swamps. Williams¬ 
burg is on the higher ground between 
James River and York River, and from 
the time that Princess Pocahontas 
had rescued John Smith from massacre 
by the Red Indians it was the aim of 
the settlers to establish themselves there. 

The Old Capitol 

The main thoroughfare, still called 
the Duke of Gloucester Street, has a 
broad grass walk down the centre and 
an avenue on each side. Trees and 
flowers arc everywhere, and wistaria 
hangs from the sweet-smelling acacias 
and invades the very footpaths. 

At one end of the street is the old 
Capitol, once the seat of government 
of the Dominion of Virginia, which 
included Kentucky and Tennessee among 
other States of today. Here the Vir¬ 
ginia House of Burgesses, with the 
other colonies, planned the Declaration 
of Independence. At the other end is 
the College of William and Mary, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren on 
the lines of Chelsea Hospital, aud built 
a hundred years before the Revolution. 

Rector and Rockefeller 

Oldest of all is the parish church of 
Bruton, almost three hundred years old. 
It is the present rector of Bruton 
Church, owning the good old Saxon 
name of Goodwin, who originated the 
idea of restoring all Williamsburg to 
the style of the old colonial days. 
With the princely help of the younger 
Rockefeller, he has bought up the free¬ 
hold of practically the whole town. 

The Capital and the Governor’s 
Palace arc to be entirely rebuilt, for 
they will not stand restoration on the 
old lines. Many of the other principal 
buildings in the Duke of Gloucester 
Street have already been restored. 
They are of variegated, partly-glazed 
brick, in the Georgian style, with 
classical columns and a pediment. 
Bruton Church itself was restored some 
years ago and possesses a Bible given by 
King Edward. 

Ugliness Being Removed 

The private houses, as is still the 
custom in America, are mainly built 
with weather-boarding. Ugly verandahs, 
added in the last century, are being 
removed. All modern buildings in bad 
styles, whether churches, hospitals, 
shops, or private houses, are being 
completely pulled down and rebuilt 
in a style more harmonious with their 
surroundings. Other buildings on in¬ 
appropriate sites, especially those in¬ 
terfering with the old town greens, 
are to be transported elsewhere on 
rollers. A brick church which faces 
the wrong way is to be raised and 
turned sideways. 

Of course the cost will be enormous, 
but Dr. Goodwin has got together more 
than a million pounds for the work. 

What makes the whole thing possible 
is the old-world aspect already 1 pos¬ 
sessed by the town due to the fact that 
Jefferson, a century and a half ago, 
moved the Virginian Government from 
Williamsburg to Richmond. Since then, 
except for its college, the town has been 
a backwater and the march of progress 
has passed it by -- 
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THE SECRET OF THE AGES 


Told by John Halden 

. What Has Happened Before 

Jerry and Josephine Carson, whose father is 
away on a geological survey’ in North-East 
Siberia, find themselves alone among the 
ivory traders of Yakutsk. 

Some natives bring them curious bits of gold 
and ivory, which make the twins'think they 
have stumbled upon a great treasure. 

In an attempt to find Dr. Carson’s where¬ 
abouts Jerry is attacked; and, believing 
their father to be-in danger, they determine 
to go to him. 

CHAPTER 5 

The Voices in the Shed 

erry Carson still walked a trifle un¬ 
steadily as he followed his sister through 
the low door of the dark little restaurant. 
Tomsky, his napkin over his arm, stood 
bowing a temporary farewell, and looking 
anxiously with his faded old eyes up and 
down the street lest the rascally little 
Samoyede might be lying in wait for them. 

For' a moment the twins stood dazzled 
by the strong sunlight in the street of 
Yakutsk. The usual ducks and geese 
flapped about in the puddles, children 
shouted and ran past them, and an occa¬ 
sional native in rough skin clothes strolled 
by, with a grave salute for the white people. 

" It all looks so peaceful,” remarked Jo, 
as her eyes grew accustomed to the light 
after the darkness in the room behind. 

" Doesn’t it ? ” returned her brother. 
" It’s difficult to believe that three separate 
attacks on our lives have been made in half 
a day 1 That’s almost a record, Josie 1 ” 

“ What is the programme, Jerry ? Can 
you walk now ? ” 

“ Perfectly, old thing. I’ve a sensation 
of putting my feet down on the ground 
from a great distance. Rather like walking 
on stilts. But that will pass as soon as the 
circulation becomes normal again.” 

“ Then suppose I go on home to see about 
our boxes, while you go. over to the market¬ 
place to arrange about our journey north,” 
suggested Jo. 

But at this Jerry shook his head. 

“ No, I think we’ll stick together, my 
child,” ho said decidedly. “ As long as 
we’re together we’re two. We don’t know 
yet how many they arc, but we’ll be as 
many as we can.” 

" Which is, and remains, two!” returned 
Josephine, cheerfully. “ I bow to your 
superior generalship, O twin 1 ’’ 

" Then- forward' to the market-place,” 
said her brother. “ We’ve to get a dog 
team or two, some experienced natives as 
guides and drivers, and provisions." 

By good luck the twins came upon the 
wizened old Yakut who had collected the 
necessaries for their father’s journey. 
They felt they could not do better than 
put their own affairs in his hands. They 
found the old man chaffering over a heap 
of frozen fish. 

" Good morning, Yumuk,” said Jerry. 

The old Yakut dropped the fish which 
he was examining, and hurried over to 
them, his wrinkled face broadening into a 
friendly smile. • 

“ Sly sister and I want dogs, men, and 
provisions for a two months’ journey north,” 
said Jerry, after responding to his greeting. 

“ Where you go ? ” exclaimed Yumuk in, 
surprise. 

" Oh—er—just down river a bit," re¬ 
turned the boy, waving his hand vaguely. 
“ We’re going to join our father, as a matter 
of fact, Yumuk,” he added, " but we don’t 
want people in general to know it. Say 
nothing about it.” 

Old Yumuk screwed up his face to 
indicate great secrecy, but the twins were 
despondent' as they turned away. 

“ I suppose everybody in town will know, 
all about it in an hour or so,” remarked 
Jerry. " Yumuk will see to that.” . 

" Do you think they’ll let us get away ? ” 
said Jo,'looking uneasily over her shoulder 
as they walked through the sunny street. 

" I think they may trail us unless they 
can manage to get the map from us first,” 
returned her brother. “ There’s nothing 
for it, Jo, put to keep a sharp look-out till 
we get well,Away. It’s father’s life that is 
at stake, tor' - 

The twinwjhad been walking aimlessly as 
they talked; now a sudden downpour of 
rain brought them up short. A moment 
before it had been sunny, but without 
warning a blue-black cloud had swept over 
the- sky, and water poured from it as if 
from rivers in flood. 


Jerry and Josephine fought their way 
through the deluge. They could hardly see, 
they could hardly breathe, walking was like 
swimming. Before them loomed the great 
log fortress, the Mother of Yakutsk. 

"•Nip in here, Jo,” gasped Jerry, seizing 
his sister’s wet hand. “ There ought to be 
some shelter behind this wall.” 

Wet to the skin and shivering, the twins 
crept under the log walls that afforded them 
only partial protection. 

" What is that down there ? ” said 
Josephine after a moment, straining her 
eyes through the watery twilight. 

" Looks like a shed,” said her brother. 
" We’d better make for it.” 

The two worked, their way along the 
inside of the wall toward the place indicated, 
paying no attention to the deep puddles in 
their way, for they could not possibly get 
any wetter. The place proved to be a 
small lean-to shed, -evidently used for 
storing wood. 

“ Lucky you saw it,” murmured Jerry, 
gasping for breath. “ It will be something 
to get out of this. I feel as if I should 
drown with much more of it,” 

Suddenly Josephine stopped short and 
clutched her brother’s arm. Through the 
roar of the rainstorm her quick ears had 
caught the sound of voices. Jerry heard 
them too, and with a glance of under¬ 
standing at each other the two continued to 
creep cautiously forward. 

Now they could make out that the voices 
were talking in the Yakut dialect. Keeping 
cautiously close to the log wall, they came 
up close enough for them to peer through 
an open crack. 

What they saw made them hold their 
breath. There were five natives in the 
shed, though three of them were sitting 
so close under the walls outside which Jerry 
and Josephine stood that only the tops of 
their heads could be seen. One of them 
held a long glittering knife in his hand, 
and was gesticulating fiercely with it. They 
noticed that this man had on a cap of wolf’s 
fur. The two remaining natives, who sat 
facing the crack, were two of those who 
had threatened the twins that morning. 

. “ Are you going to let them get away ? ” 
said a man in a finely-made shirt of reindeer 
skin decorated with beads. 

The man in the cap of wolf’s fur bran¬ 
dished his knife. 

“ If you do you are fools. I know a way 
to settle them, and then their secrets are 
ours.” He spoke, as the others, in Yakut. 

An older man with his back to the twins 
answered the others smoothly. 

" This is the talk of children," he said. 

" Can dead men speak and tell their secrets ? 
Perhaps the white children have no map. 
Their father may have told them of his 
journey with words. -Leave them alone. 
With guile all may be learned.” 

Jerry and Josephine looked at each other. 
The voice sounded familiar. Could this be 
the' Samoyede ? They could only dimly 
make out his back as he sat smoking a 
short pipe of carved mammoth ivory. 

The man with the knife sprang up. 

“ Do not listen to the Words pf this 
timorous old man 1 ” he shouted. " What 
does it matter to us that these children are 
■white ? Is their country near to us ? Can 
the spears of their Chief reach so far ? Have 
we not decided what wc will do to their 
father when we find him ? " The man drew 
his knife through the air with a wicked ex¬ 
pression on his face that made the listeners 
shudder. " Come and find them. I know a 
way to make them tell us what they know." 

CHAPTER 6 

The Man in the Fur Cap 

erry seized his sister’s hand. 

“ We’d better get out of this,” he mur¬ 
mured. “ It is raining as hard as ever, 
but there are worse ways of dying than 
being drowned.” 

Immediately lie had made it, Jerry re¬ 
gretted his half-joke, for he heard his sister’s 
teeth chatter as she followed him cautiously 
back along the log wall. Jerry himself loved 
an open fight, such as this seemed to be 
becoming, but he knew his sister’s courage 
took another form. 

"We’re not going back to the hotel, 
Josie,” he decided. “ That is the first place 
in which those scoundrels will look for us. 
Besides, it is none too cheerful at the 
moment. We’ll go back to the restaurant 
and get Tomsky to mix us a hot drink.” 

Josephine nodded slightly, and together 
the two sped .through the diminishing rain 
toward the little eating-house. 

They found it still deserted and half 
dark, but through the kitchen door at the. 
back they could see the glow of a large fire. 

Continue.! on the nest page ’ 
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All readers who love Christopher Rohin 
will welcome the news that they can now 
hear Christopher himself. In a charming 
treble voice he sings several of Mr. Milne’s 
most whimsical songs, while Mr. Fraser- 
Simson plays his own accompaniments. 

10-inch Plum Label 

B2980 3/- 
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Every packet of CCB contains a red seal. 
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compasses, safety razors, and toy motor vans. 
Complete list, illustrated in colours, sent post free 
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" Tomsky I ” called Jerry. 

Immediately the old waiter shuffled 
across the yellow glow and appeared out¬ 
lined against it at the door. 

“ May we come in and get warm ? ” asked 
Josephine. “ We were caught in the rain.” 

Tomsky peered at them in the half light. 

'* Come in ! Come in I ” he cried. “ Good 
lire here. I give you hot drink." .. 

" Good old Tomsky 1 ” cried Jerry. 

Not long after, as flic twins sat warm and 
comfortable before the fire discussing their 
plans in low tones, the street door opened 
with a clatter and an elderly native came in. 
It was Yumuk. He came across to them, 
glancing over his shoulder as if in fear. 

“ 1 not get you dogs,” he said, throwing 
out his arms. “ No men. No provisions." 

"But Yumuk,” said Jerry, standing-to 
fncei the old native, " that’s ridiculous. 
Thetle-are plenty of dogs and provisions in 
Yakutsk. Why can’t you get them ? ’’ 

“ I not get them” returned Yumuk 
stolidly. " I go now.” 

Josephine, who had looked toward the 
door' in the direction of the old man’s 
frightened glance, now spoke unexpectedly. 

“ All right, Yumuk," she said, raising her 
voice. ■“ If you can't get them, you can’t. 
Thanks for your trouble.” 

With a sigh of relief Yumuk started for 
the street. “ I go now,” he muttered again, 
and in a moment was out of sight. 

“ Whatever—-—” began Jerry, turning 
to.his sister. Jo interrupted him. ' 

“ The Samoyede was looking in at the 
window, watching,” she said. “ There were 
“ome men with him I couldn’t see very well. 
But Yumuk has evidently been terrorised. 
Wo can’t let him go into danger.for ns.” 

’’ But what on earth are we to do ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Jerry. “ It is hopeless to attempt 
the'journey without dogs or provisions.” 

Tomskv, who had" been standing near, 
now broke in.- 

“ I get you dog team and guides,” he said. 

"No, we can’t let you come.into this, 
Tomsky," returned Jerry gratefully but 
decidedly. “ We have reason to believe 
that some natives are so determined we 
-shall not go that they will stop at nothing 
to prevent it. You'.might. be in danger 
from, them if you helped us.” 

Old Tomsky put his hand over his heart 
ill a gesture of devotion and bowed low. 

Continued in the last column 


Jacko, King of the Castle 



‘ Want a guide, sir, to show you round the ‘ Help 
Castle?’said Jacko. ‘ We’ll take you over ‘We 
every inch of it.’ And they did, round Chimp, 
and round, fill they were ready to drop. money 


! We’re locked in 1 ’ cried Jacko. 
shouldn’t have been,’ growled 
‘if you’d given me half that 
instead of arguing about it.’ 



® sjyV''' 


There was the drawbridge, of course, 
but it reached only halfway across the 
moat. Chimp jumped and cleared the 
water easily, but Jacko, the silly, fell in. 


And that wasn’t the end, for instead 
of changing his wet things he kept 
them on alt day. ‘ I can’t think how 
you caught that cold,’ said his mother. 


“ I honoured if j r ou let me help. No 
danger for me. I sate in Y'akutsk,” he said. 

" Are you sure, Tomsky ? ” asked Jo. 

" Very sure. I know ail things about 
Y’akutsk. No one touch me,” returned the 
waiter proudly. 

The twins were at last persuaded to 
accept Tomsky’s help. Before many hours 
had passed a fine dog team, ample provi¬ 
sions, and three men were assembled before 
the door of the Sayvyare hotel where 
brother and sister had gone to get some rest 
before starting on their journey. 

Tomsky displayed the dogs and provision? 
with pride, but about the men he was not 
quite so sure. , 

“ These two good men ; I know them,” 
he said in an undertone to Jerry. "But 
that man, I not know.” He pointed to a 
man wearing a fur cap. " He say he very 
good guide. Show me much letter. What 
you think ? ” 

Jerry glanced at the native referred to. 
“ He looks all right,” he said carelessly. 
" Strong and intelligent, and that is what 
we want. ' I think we will take him. We 
haven’t much time to choose." 

At this moment Josephine came down tiic 
stairs. She looked keenly at the leader of 
the three men, and drew her brother aside. 

" You know, Jerry," she murmured, “ I 
don’t like the.look of the wolf’s fur cap that 
man is wearing. The native in the shed who 
had the knife wore one like it! ” 

“ But, Jo,” remonstrated Jerry, " every 
second native in Yakutsk wears a cap' of 
wolf’s fur.” ■. - 

. The strange native, who seemed to guess 
that the conversation referred to. him, 
sprang up alertly and ran'down the line ol 
dogs, urging them into their places. 

Tomsky smiled and took off his hat ami 
bade them “ A good journey ! ” 

Jerry and Josephine shook hands with 
him hastily, as the dogs and.men were eager 
to he off. But Josephine, as' she thanked 
the old man for helping them out of their 
desperate plight, looked uneasily at the 
wolf’s fur cap bobbing along in front 
of the dogs. 

“ Jerry, I’m sure that is the man . who 
brandished the knife in the shed,” she ex¬ 
claimed. " He is so eager to get away from 
Yakutsk and civilisation. If it is he, what 
docs lie intend to do ? ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 




A Thrilling, Adventure 


T O every boy and girl a visit to 
Gamages is full of fun and fas- 
cination. For here under one 
roof. is displayed one of the World’s 
most wonderful collections of toys, 
models,, novelties, and games. There’s 
every kind of instructive and educa¬ 
tional hobby. There’s equipment and 
kit for health-giving outdoor games and 
pastimes. And Gamages are always 
staging big events of enormous interest, 
too. Every boy will be thrilled when 
he reads the list of famous cricketers 
who are shortly to appear in Gamages 
spacious Sports Hall. What a thrilling 
adventure it will be to meet them face 
to face, and to have your New Gamage 
Cricket Bat autographed by them ! 


Write for copy of 
Gamages Sumner 
Spcrls Catalogue. 


GAMAGES GREAT CRICKET WEEK 

APRIL 22nd to 26th. 

10 a m to 5 30 p.m. 

Personal appearance of LARWOOD, GEARY, HENDREN 
and TYLDESLEY—fresh from their triumphs in Australia. 

HOLMES—The famous Yorkshire Batsman, and FRED ROOT 
of Worcester—one of the few to obtain 100 Wickets and 1,000 
Runs during last Season. 


GAMAGES 

The Children’s Own Store 

A. W. GAMAGE, LTD., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.i. City Branch : 107, CHEAP 3 IDE, II,C.2 


Baby mill 
thrive on 

Meilin’s Food 

THE FOOD THAT FEEDS 


? ; FREE SAMPLE 

A Free Sample will 
be sent to applicants 
who send this advertise - 
ment,stating Baby’sage 
to Meilin’s Food Ltd., 
Dept. JI1S0, London, 
S.E. 15. 




A Bright Paper for 
the Modern Schoolgirl 

The Schoolgirl, of today lias one weekly paper 
which she can call her own. That paper is 
SCHOOL-DAYS—a young paper full of the 
spirit of youth. SCHOOL-DAY’S is different— 
it is a paper with personality and a real charm. 
Every week it contains carefully selected com- 
plete stories by writers of repute. A long instal¬ 
ment of a serial story, nature notes, articles 
on needlework, cookery,-careers, hobbies, etc. 
Buy a cop}’ of this delightful paper today. 



Sale Every Saturday, 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
B.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Levor 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Sib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2;- 
extra. . . . 
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cried Mr. York 


Ask at the shop 
for Rowntree’s 
2d. Almond Bar. 


SB. :*W 


wmmm 
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Rowntree’s York Milk is the 
milk chocolate with the new 
flavour — the real chocolate 
flavour that is entirely free 
from sickliness. 

How wonderfully it blends 
with the crisp almonds in 
Rowntree’s Almond Bar, 
with roasted Barcelona nuts in 
Rowntree’s Whole Nut Stick l 
And how delicious it is in 
itself you can see when you 
buy a York Milk 2 d. Bar. 

Try these three splendid 
sweetmeats to-day. 



Ask at the shop 
for Rowntree’s 
2d. Nut Stick. 


Hooray!!!” 



Ask at the shop 
for Rowntree’s 
2d. York Milk Bai 


Rowntree’s 2 d Bars 


FINEST QUALITY CHOCOLATE ONLY 
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Thi Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is- a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

April 13, 1929 d ' Every Thursday 2d. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6 d. a year, (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

Boys in School 

Tn a certain school there are 165 
boys. The 2nd form is half 
as large again as the 1 st forhi. 
The 3 rd form is three-quarters the 
size of the 1 st form. The 4th 
form is two-thirds the size of the 
3 rd form. 

How many boys are there in 
each form ? Answer next week 

Just Patented 

We have no further intormation about 
the new patent illustrated here. 

A Writing-Desk for Travellers. 
Nowadays many business people 
have to write while travelling in 
trains or motor-cars, and-they will 
find this portable writing-desk 
extremely 
useful. It con¬ 
sists of two 
boards con- 
nected by 
springs which 
deaden t h e 
effect of the 
jolting of tlie 
vehicle. Tiie 
desk, which 
can be com¬ 
fortably supported on the knee, 
is slipped into a case when not in 
use, so that it can be carried 
about easily. Blocks of rubber 
sponge may be used instead of 
metal springs. •- . 

Transposed Towns 

'pin initials of the following fen 
towns, whose letters have 
been transposed, form the name of 
a town which is noted for its 
mineral springs. 

EMCDAGBIR 
GEROTRAAH 
XUETOMH 
IA1LTSRE0NE 
'OKWOIRGTBO 
HAESEVM 
NNR OMATOHPT 
DIUDREDFHLES 
LAYBSYEUR 
DMECEF1CLSLA 

Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 



MIDNIGHT I.''*- - - ’ 



NOOH 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight grows longer eacli day. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

p the evening the planets Venus 
and Jupiter are in the West, 
Mars is in the 
South- West, 
and Neptune 
is in t lie 
South. In the 
morning Sat¬ 
urn is in the 
South. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may, be seen 

looking South at 8 p.m. on April 1 7 . 

A Charade 

M Y first asserts your power to do, 
My second that you’ve done it. 
Pray be my whole, and tell us 
now - „ 

All that you know about it. 

' -Answer next week 

Is Your Name Dike? 
piKC and Dyke are from the 
common word dike, Which 
has a double meaning, ,a ditch or 
digging and a mound, ancj an an¬ 
cestor of the Dykes of today pro¬ 
bably lived near some earthwork 
such as Offa’s Dyke and came-to 
be known as John.or Henry by the 
Dyke. Eventually Dyke became 
the surname of liis family. 

Slepwords 


’ 3 EGIN with tlie letter A and add 
one letter (in any order) 
at each step until a word of six 
letters, meaning tlie fireside, is 
formed. A proper word must be 
made each time. Answer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Tun redbreast, blackbird, and 
- song and missel thrushes 
hatch out their eggs. The wren 
and chaffinch build their nests. 
Tlie long-eared owl, long-tailed 
titmouse, and peewit lay their 
eggs. Tlie willow warbler, redstart, 
blackcap, great plover, swallow, 
and tree pipit are first heard or 
seen. The marsh-tit’s note is last 
heard. The common snail and 
black slug are seen. Frog, tad¬ 
poles are hatched. Queen wasps 
appear. Cherry, dog violet, black 
currant, fritillary, lady’s smock, 
wild chervil, and birch are coming 
into blossom. Guelder rose, maple, 
hornbeam, and white poplar are 
now in leaf. 


The Words We Speak and 
How They Came 

Book. Our forefathers used to 
write or cut their letters on 
pieces of beech board, and as the 
Anglo-Saxon word for a beecli was 
Boc the wooden boards with the 
scratched records came to be 
known as bocs. We have altered 
the spelling slightly, and though 
we do not now scratch letters on 
beecli boards, but print them on 
paper and bind the sheets in a 
cover, we still ca-li the record a 
book ; that is, a beech. 

Ici On Parle Franjais 



La cible Le fox-terrier La tarte 
Un mauvais tireur manque la cible. 
Mon; lox-terrier mold ie facteur. . 
On a servi une tarte aux pommes. 

What Am I ? 

first is in necklace but not in 
ring, ~ . . ’’- . 

My second’s in tenor but not in 
sing, 

My third is in collar but not in tie,’ 
My fourth is in insect but not in fly, 
My fifth is in flower but not in 
• stalk, ' 

My sixth is in riding but not in 

walk, . . , 

My seventli’s in finding but not in 

seek, ; 

My eighth is in hourly but not in 
, week, 

Aty ninth is in westward but not 
- in south, - 

I’m a creature that has a very large 

mouth. A nswer next week 

What Shakespeare Meant 

Jn Romeo and Juliet are the 
words “Good thou, save me 
a piece of marchpane.’'’ This was 
a kind of sweet cake flavoured 
with aimonds, something like our 
macaroons. 

“ There they fly or die like 
scaled sculls before tlie belching 
whale,” occurs in Troilus and 
Cressida. A scull meant a shoal 
of fish. The word is a variation 
of 'school. 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
The. C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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Dr- MERRYMAN 

Not Known 

Teacher : Ail anonymous per¬ 
son is one who does not wish 
to be known. . . . Who is talking 
in class ? 

A Voice : An anonymous person, 
Teacher. 

More of a Slow-worm 

TTissed a viper,1 give you my 
word 

I feel silly when I am referred 
To as adder. You see 
1 don’t know 5 from 3 , 

So to call me an adder’s absurd.” 

Strained Relations 

Young Smith .was’noted for his 
argumentative tendencies. 

“ Don’t you think - you are 
rather straining a point in your 
explanation ?queried a friend 
with whom he was having a 
discussion. 

. “ Well, isn’t it a fact that you 
often' have to strain a tiling to 
make it clearer ? ” Y 

Signs of Spring 



How Many Apples ? 70 
An Anagram. Spot, stop, Post, pots. 

Who Was He P 

The Man Who Never Stopped 
Writing was" Alexandre Dumas. 


“ The signs of Spring are every¬ 
where,” 

Said Snip to Snorum.. “ Look! ” 
“ D’you think,” said Snorum, 
“she’d object 
To signing in my book ? ” 

Many Times Removed 

The benevolent old gentleman 
beamed on .the- two-little 
boys. 

“ Ah,” lie said, “ I can see you 
are brothers.” 

“ No. sir,” replied one of the 
boys. “ He’s my cousin.” 

“ First cousin ? ” queried tlie old' 
gentleman. 

“ Oh, no. I had lots of others 
before him.” 

The Races That Matter 

Tohnny was notoriously in- 
J attentive during lessons. 

“ Tell me,” requested his 
teacher, “ what are the. three 
most important races of man¬ 
kind ? ” 

“ Tlie hundred yards, the 
quarter-mile, and the mile,” re¬ 
plied Johnny, whose thoughts 
were in the playing-field. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

T here was once a Caliph 
of an Eastern kingdom 
who lived in a great fortress. 

His burnous was snowy 
white; his rich, flowing gown 
deep blue ; he dyed his raven 
hair and beard with henna to 
show that he had been the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and he 
wore a green turban as a sign 
that he was descended from 
flic Prophet. 

When he rode through the 
narrow streets of his white 
housed, windowless city every¬ 
one bowed before him, calling 
out “ Way for the Caliph, 
Commander of the Faithful, 
Protector of the Poor ! ” 
Now, as every day the ruler 
passed thus through the town 
he noticed a captive peering 


© 

at him out of the arched cellar- 
grating of the big underground 
town dungeon. 

Though the face of the 
prisoner was pale it was not 
unhappy ; which was strange, 
seeing that he had been shut 
up there since the day of the 
Caliph’s late father. 

What his crime was the 
great man could scarcely bring 
to mind ; he rather thought 
it was that the wretch had 
not found enough money for 
the tax-gatherers. 

At last a day came when the 
Caliph summoned the gaoler 
of the dungeon to his presence 
and said to him: “ Daily have 
I watched the captive Hassan 
looking out of the prison 
grating, and the light of 


© 

contentment on his face sur¬ 
prises me. He must have some 
pleasant task, some endearing 
companion, inside his cell. 
Watch, and let me know.” . 

“ To hear is to obey,” said 
the gaoler. 

A day or two later he came 
to the Caliph, saying: “ Lord, 
I have discovered how Hassan 
spends long hours in amusing 
himself. He taps at a cranny 
in the wall. Down swings a 
large spider on its line, to be 
fed with flies, caressed, and 
played with by Hassan for 
hours together. Then, at a 
signal from the prisoner, when¬ 
ever anyone approaches, once 
more the spider ascends its 
line and hides, to come down 
again when summoned.” 


The prisoner’s Friend 


" I would fain behold the 
scene,” said the Caliph. “ Take 
me where I may- watch the 
two together.” ' 

“ Nay, Lord, that is not 
possible,” replied the gaoler- 
“ Directly I saw the spider 
was affording real pleasure and 
relief to Hassan I killed it.” 

The Caliph’s eyes flashed. 
. “ Unfeeling wretch ! ” he 
exclaimed, when at last speech 
was possible to him. " How 
couldst thou bring thyself to 
destroy the one friend that 
Allah vouchsafed to him ! 

“ Let Hassan be released 
forthwith, and do thou thy¬ 
self take his place in the dun¬ 
geon, till thou hast succeeded 
in gaining the friendship of 
such another spider ! ” 



ALL 

Children like 



Every one of them—■ 
from oldest'to youngest. 

It is so smooth and 
creamy and of such 
unusually delightful 
flavour. The linest 
quality chocolate is 
sandwiched between 
two slabs of Sharp's 
Pure Toffee. Could 
anything be more 
tempting ? 

4ozs. 4 

From all Confectioners 

11. SHARP & SONS LTD., 
MAIDSTONE. 


s -sandwich 



The Children's 
Choice 

HOVIS provides vital 
nourishment for building 
sturdy young bodies and 
growing frames. Give the 
children HOVIS because 
they like it and because 
it is so good for them. 
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Best Bakers Bake it. 


HOVIS Ltd.. London. Bristol. Macclesfield. Etc. 
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